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Strategy—Economic and Military 


By A. C. MILLER, Member Federal Reserve Board 


ultimate term in our war finance must be not money, not the dollar—but what the dollar will buy. 

Every day that the war goes on makes it clearer and clearer that the war is a contest in economic 
organization and resources, and that victory will lie with the nations which show themselves best able 
to organize their resources and to resist the processes of economic waste and disintegration. Indeed, 
it looks as though the war would not end until all the economic power of America is developed to its 
highest pitch of efficiency and then delivered as gun-power on the far-flung battle fronts of Europe. 
We are all rapidly coming to understand that great belligerent nations must be organized from the 
fighting line back to the field, factory and foundry, as great fighting machines, as great organizations 
for converting the productive-power, the saving-power and the will-power of the people at home into 
fighting-power at the front. We are also coming to understand that the winning of the war presents a 
problem of economic strategy as well as of military strategy; the two together constituting the essential 
elements of an adequate war strategy. Our economic strategy must work hand in hand with our mili- 
tary strategy if we are to make ourselves most effective in co-ordinating our own activities, and those 
of the other nations forming the grand alliance, into one great whole so as to bring the war to an early 
and victorious conclusion. Many are the contributions which time and circumstance will show America 
must make toward the successful completion of the war, but there is none perhaps that in the end will 
prove more important than that of developing and supplying leadership and mastery in co-ordinating 
the activities of herself and her associates along the larger lines of economic and military strategy. 


Tu beginning of wisdom in the financing of our war is the full appreciation of the fact that the 


The financial problem in its larger aspects, as I conceive it, is largely one of developing a plan 
under which the instrumentalities of finance may be so employed as to enforce a sound, and in the end, 
a triumphant economic strategy. 
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Topics of the Month 


WAR SAVINGS 


HE American Bankers Association, through Presi- 
dent Hinsch, has asked every bank in the country 
to take an active and lively interest in the sale of 
Thrift Stamps and War Savings Certificates. In definite 
form the request is that every bank carry a stock of 
stamps and certificates, promote their sale by advertising 
and solicitation, appoint an employee of the bank to take 
personal charge of the matter and provide one window for 
the purpose. 

The war savings organization has set two billions as 
the amount to be raised within a few months. The theory 
is that this great sum can be accumulated from those who 
could not buy Liberty Bonds. It is to come from small 
savings made possible through the sacrifice of small 
things. 

The amount sought is comparatively modest. It is 
not diversion from other savings methods but additional 
savings that should be secured. The plan has appealing 
advantages in psychology. It should have the effect of 
bringing to the people a still keener realization of their 
obligation to contribute to the success of the war. It 
should make more emphatic the necessity for self sacrifice. 
It should supplement the work of food conservation and 
general economy. 

To the banks is given an opportunity to demonstrate 
their superior ability for service and put an end to the 
belief so often expressed that the post-offices offer better 
facilities for such enterprises than the banks. Just now 
the people turn naturally to the banks as the agencies 
through which such plans may be carried out. It is im- 
portant that the banks, by assuming charge, strengthen 
the popular habit of regarding the banks as the natural 
agencies of the government. 

The incidental, but very important, phase of the war 
savings plan is the development of habits of thrift. The 
country faces obligations in the way of capital produc- 
tion which will not end with the war. It has already been 
pointed out in these columns that henceforth the people 
of the United States must provide all the capital required 
for the development of the nation’s industries, its trans- 
portation systems and its natural resources. No longer 
can the surpluses of the thrifty people of Europe be drawn 
on. No longer can the productive potentialities be held 
in abeyance pending the time when capital may be secured. 
This country and the world has urgent need of all the 
materials that can be produced. Capital accumulations, 
possible only through saving, must be immediately tripled. 
The saving must be continued indefinitely. 

Can the people save, say, fifteen billions a year? The 
question cannot be answered. The process involves many 
things antagonistic or apparently unrelated. It shows 
labor economizing to supply the coffers of its enemy, cap- 
ital. It shows capital stimulating its enemy, labor. The 
absurdity of the antagonism in this respect appears clear 
and distinct. 

However, people save when the incentive to save is 
strong enough. They save of their desire for independ- 
ence, for provision against old age, for the protection of 
dependents. Patriotism, expressed as tne desire for na- 
tional integrity and safety, is a compelling inducement to 


save. It outweighs the others. But the demand for pres. 
ent saving comes at a time when saving is most difficult, 
The cost of living has increased more rapidly than in- 
come. Nevertheless, the records show that the poorest 
people are the most provident. The saving is greatest 
when gaining a livelihood is most difficult. In England 
the stress of war has multiplied the number of savers and 
the quantity of savings. Despite the strain on the re- 
sources of the people, despite the thousand new demands 
for contributions, a great increase in savings may be 
looked for with confidence. 

The banks can aid greatly. They can make the war 
savings plan a success and they can help greatly in giv- 
ing a better understanding of the necessity for economy 
and thrift and in directing it. They can make more im- 
pressive the fact that mere financial strength will not win 
the war. The war problem is economic rather than 
strictly financial. Conservation of materials and increase 
of production are more vital. The consumption of goods 
must be limited to what is absolutely necessary. Credit 
must be used advisedly and for only such enterprises as 
are essential to success in war. Savings must be multi- 
plied. So far as possible, gold must be concentrated in 
the reserve banks. “So far as possible” now means all the 
gold except that required by state laws for state banks 
and those laws should be changed. 

The story of the nation’s financial strength is told in 
that line of the statement of the Federal Reserve Board 
which shows the percentage of gold to liabilities. It is 
now running about 62 per cent., a marked decrease from 
a year ago. The tendency is downward. This is the index 
of the situation. 


BANKERS’ MEETINGS 


Many dinners, banquets and habitual meetings of 
bankers have been cancelled. War conditions, the demand 
for economy in food, congested railroads and the spirit of 
the times all speak for the elimination of unnecessary 
meetings. The last cancellation was the annual dinner in 
New York of the trust companies. This particular dinner 
has been regarded as a sort of festal event although, in 
fact, it was a gathering which had serious motives be- 
hind it. 

There must be general approval of any indorsement 
of economy, but bankers will make a mistake if they cur- 
tail their meetings too much. There is no greater inspira- 
tion for the individual than contact with his fellows. The 
open and frank discussion of conditions, the interchange 
of ideas and the trading of information have a value that 
is beyond computation. The meetings may be devoted ex- 
clusively to business and divested of all other features, 
but they should not be abandoned. 


SILVER AND SILVER CERTIFICATES 


About the middle of January the New York Times 
printed an article to the effect that legislation as to silver 
was in prospect. It was said that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Director of the Mint and members of the 
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Federal Reserve Board had under advisement a plan which 
contemplated the release of all or part of the stock of 
silver now in the treasury as cover for the $470,000,000 
of silver certificates outstanding. Federal reserve notes 
were to be issued as substitutes for the currency retired. 

The story was given some authenticity by reference 
to the conferences between representatives of this country 
and Great Britain in which some sort of joint arrange- 
ment for purchasing silver and fixing its price was dis- 
cussed. The price of silver has been advancing steadily 
under the increasing demand from the war-swept 
countries for hard money. Whatever may be the cause 
of the demand, there is a demand and last fall the price 
of silver went to $1.08% and at the time of the publica- 
tion of this article it was 95 cents. The fixing of a price 
has been deferred, perhaps pending legislation in regard 
to the retirement of silver certificates. 

It might all be idle discussion if the opportunity for 
action in regard to silver were less tempting. The release 
of the treasury supply would permit complete control of 
the silver market for an indefinite time. It would end 
the discussion of bi-metallism so far as any prospective 
return to parity is concerned. These matters are, however, 
of less moment than the unifying of our own currency 
system by the abolition of the hangovers from unscien- 
tific monetary days. 

The Federal reserve system is marred by currency 
elements which have no place in it. Some of the en- 
thusiastic promoters of the Act looked with eager eyes at 
the silver but no feasible plan for getting rid of it was 
suggested when silver was selling below 50 cents an 
ounce. It was found inexpedient to abolish the green- 
backs although that could have been done. The price of 
silver and the amendment to the Reserve Act permitting 
the issue of reserve notes against a gold cover of 100 per 
cent. have changed the situation. 

The change in the currency system could be easily 
made now and the currency scheme could be brought down 
to gold and Federal reserve notes, which is the simple 
and desirable form. 

The stock. of silver in the treasury is approximately 
$490,000,000. There are $71,825,375 silver dollars out- 
standing, $470,770,348 in silver certificates, $1,914,727 of 
treasury notes and $346,681,016 of United States notes or 
greenbacks. The gold reserve against these issues is 
$152,979,025. The account stands thus: 


Silver dollars outstanding 
Silver certificates 
Treasury notes 

United States notes 


$71,825,375 
470,770,348 

1,914,727 
346,681,016 


$891,191,466 


Gold reserves in the treasury, $152,979,025. 
Turned into a commodity at, say, 95 cents an ounce, 
the silver would be worth $342,000,000. Add the gold in 


reserve and we have $494,000,000. The Federal reserve 
banks could replace all the currency retired without seri- 
ous departure from safe reserve requirements. At no 
other time has it been possible to consider the rectification 
of the currency system without making provision for a 
huge loss on silver. What has always been a disadvantage 
has now become an advantage. The only problem is re- 
placing the bills of small denomination. There has always 
been a sort of left-handed justification for silver certifi- 
cates because they supplied the small bills. Small bills, 


both greenbacks and silver certificates, have been sup- 
plied at the experse of the government. Federal reserve 
notes are supplied at the expense of the banks. The cost 
of the greenbacks has, however, been enormous. In his 
report for 1917 the Treasurer of the United States shows 
that since January 1, 1879, the treasury has “redeemed in 
and exchanged for gold” a total of $1,080,481,452, but 
“the volume outstanding remains the same as in May 31, 
1878.” 


THE COAL SITUATION 


It would be futile to discuss the fuel problem. It 
has too many angles. Moreover, Dr. Garfield told us it 
was a transportation problem and not one of fuel. In 
that event it fell within the province of Director General 
McAdoo, but Dr. Garfeld signed the order for holidays. 
The order took the country by surprise and caused what 
may fairly be termed consternation. Perhaps the country 
needed such a jolt. A good many men have believed that 
a catastrophe, such even as defeat in battle, or a long 
casualty list, would have to come before the country could 
be aroused and made to appreciate the full significance 
of war. The fuel situation and the attendant hardships 
and discomforts may be a lesser catastrophe with the same 
result. A little freezing is a very concrete illustration. 

Dr. Garfield recommended that employers pay wages 
during the days of enforced idleness. There seems to 
have been a touch of irony in that request. How much 
the loss in wages will amount to in the end is a matter 
for the statisticians and other guessers, but fourteen holi- 
days reduces the number of working days in a year by 5 
per cent. Thus the cost of the attempt to solve the fuel 
situation is 5 per cent. of the industrial production of all 
the states east of the Mississippi and Minnesota and 


‘ Louisiana. Each one may do his own guessing as to what 


that is. 

However, it will not be 5 per cent. The Fuel Ad- 
ministrator began issuing exemptions as soon as the order 
was signed. This process of declaring periods of idleness 
and issuing exemptions might go on until all essentials 
were exempted and all non-essentials were stopped or 
under control—a left-handed way but effective, pending 
the classification of the Fuel Administration itself as 
essential or non-essential. 

The loss of wages by labor will be the greatest hard- 
ship, probably. The employing forces were urged to pay 
wages during the period of enforced idleness. Some con- 
sented. More refused. Harsh as it may appear, the full 
effect of Dr. Garfield’s order would be lost if there was 
general compliance with his request that wages be paid. 
The impressiveness of the lesson that war urges would 
be gone. 


NEEDS OF FARMERS 


Announcement has been made that the government 
has taken steps to bring 100,000 or more working men 
from Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands, all citizens of the 
United States. These men are to be used on railroad con- 
struction work and later diverted to the farms. The plan 
will be successful or not according to the facility with 
which this mobile army can adapt itself to non-tropical 
conditions. The farms are in need of labor. The draft 
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has taken many men from the rural districts but more 
have surrendered to the temptation of high wages in in- 
dustrial occupations. 

In a statement issued by the Federal Board of Farm 
Organizations the causes “which will inevitably bring 
about a smaller crop next year” are classed as follows: 
“Shortage of farm labor; shortage of seed; prices often 
below the cost of production; lack of reasoneble credit; 
exclusion of the farmer from his right and necessary 
share in the conduct of the war; and deep-seated doubt 
whether he can raise the increased crops demanded of him 
and still support his family and pay his debts.” 

Nothing is said of any necessity for mortgage funds 
against the security of the farms but in relation to “credit 
improvement” the statement says: 

“Interest rates to farmers for short time loans 
should not be higher, nor conditions harder, than are 
customary for other borrowers of like responsibility. 
Millions of acres will be wholly or partly idle next 
summer because the money to buy seed and sub- 
sistence will be lacking. Many of the farmers thus 
affected are tenants whom misfortune will compel to 
abandon the farm. The loans of the Federal farm 
loan banks are made for long periods and do not 
meet the need of the farmers in raising crops, while 
we understand that the Federal reserve banks have 
taken steps which make it still harder for the farmers 
to get short time credit. 

“Sustained or increased production is impossible 
without reasonable short time credit on fair and 
practicable terms.” 

This is all very clear except as to the steps the 
reserve banks have taken to make it still harder to get 
short time credit. The Federal Reserve Act strained to 
give the farmer advantages and the reserve banks have 
been as liberal as safety permits. Certainly it has been 
dinned into rural banks that the needs of the farmer are 
of first importance. Banks, however, are business insti- 
tutions and credit granting is bound about by rules grow- 
ing out of experiences with risks. 

There is just a touch of disappointment in this official 
statement from the organization of farmers’ organizations. 
The Federal land banks are, after all, banks—not ventures 
or sentimental institutions. The Federal reserve banks 
deal only with banks and their relations are necessarily 
impersonal. No means has yet been devised for financing 
the insolvent man and the tenant farmer is generally so 
rated. Of tenant farmers there are millions. In many 
sections over one-half the farms are operated by tenants. 

The only method by which these farmers can be even 
modestly financed is through co-operative associations in 
which the credit of all is back of each one. Many states 
have laws permitting such societies but they have not been 
particularly successful, perhaps because they have not 
been centered around a bank. 

The question was extensively gone into when the 
Federal Farm Loan Act was under consideration. It was 
found desirable to pass it by for the time being. Now, 
however, Representative Morgan has introduced a bill for 
the establishment of national farm credit banks, one in 
each land bank district, capital $1,000,000 and shares of 
$5 each with a proviso that any unsubscribed balance be 
taken by the Secretary of the Treasury on behalf of the 
United States. The Federal Farm loan Board is to have 
supervision of them. 

These national farm credit banks may receive de- 
posits, pay interest thereon, borrow money, issue and sell 
debentures, and the Federal reserve banks are authorized 
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to rediscount notes “taken by any farm credit society in 
the usual course of business, or the notes of such society 
which have a maturity, at the time of discount, of not 
more than one year.” 

The farm credit bank is authorized to issue “deben- 
tures,” secured by notes of farm credit societies, which 
are to be handled through the farm land banks and the 
rate of interest to borrowers is limited to 6 per cent. 

Regardless of details or special provisions which are 
subject to change, the method is the one pursued in 
Europe’s co-operative societies. Serious objection may and 
doubtless will be entered to linking up these banks or 
societies in any way with the Federal reserve system. 
To permit reserve banks to rediscount notes having a year 
to run is a subversion of the first principle of commercial 
banking. 

Otherwise, so far as this or any scheme devised is 
calculated to open the way for credit for the resourceless 
man, it is not objectionable so long as the operation is 
confined to gaining credit strength by putting a number 
of them together. It seems a contradiction that by mul- 
tiplying the number of insolvents, solvency is secured, and 
it is a contradiction. By multiplying the number of in- 
solvents, the risk is lowered and reasonable safety assured. 

Justification might even be found for the use of gov- 
ernment funds in such a cause. But, always, behind such 
plans there lurks a strong suspicion of a furtive purpose 
to pry open the public treasury for private benefit. 

Of course, there is nothing to prevent the forma- 
tion of credit societies anywhere by private initiative and 
there is nothing to prevent any bank from dealing with 
them on any terms which may be mutually agreeable. 
It is not necessary to have the government point the way 
or pass a law but it is excellent advertising. 


THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


The next Liberty Loan continues to be a subject of 


most interesting discussion. On January 23 the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury urged the Senate committee to 
hasten the appropriation of $500,000,000 for the railroads 
because there was another huge financial task before the 
country. It was important, he said, that the holders of 
railroad securities know exactly how and where they 
stand before the next campaign for a Liberty Loan 
begins because the treasury will need all of the ten bil- 
lions authorized before the end of the fiscal year, June 
30 next. 

So far many variations in the terms and conditions 
of the bonds of the next loan have been suggested but 
there has been no official intimation that they will not be 
the same as the last issue of 4 per cents. It has been 
suggested that they be sold at something above 101 and 
bear 4% per cent. interest; that they be sold at a point 
below 98 and bear 4 per cent. and that they bear the 
latter rate but the maturity be reduced to something 
between five and ten years. 

The market conditions, both as to former issues and 
money rates, have also been canvassed but the only thing 
certain is that the selling operation will be conducted 
by the same committees and in practically the same 
manner as before. It is true that a bill is pending in 
Congress to have the government buy in all the bonds 
that are offered in the market and to make it a penal 
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offense to offer the bonds for sale below par. The pro- 
posal is not seriously regarded. 

The important thing is probably the psychological 
and physical situation as it may be sounded and trans- 
lated into terms of the disposition of the people to buy 
bonds and of their capacity to take the large amount 
that will be offered. The first has to do with the un- 
fortunate political squabble in Washington and the 
adverse criticisms of the conduct of war matters by 
Secretary Baker. In the physical aspects it is a question 
of the ability of the people to pay. 

To the last Liberty Loan there were 2,182,017 sub- 
scribers in the New York Federal reserve district, or one 
in six of the population. They are classified as follows: 


Number of 
subscribers Total amount 
$441,000,000 
168,326,000 
100,722,000 
68,166,000 
772,136,750 


It will be seen that those who subscribed the largest 
amount were in the highest class and that the multitude 
paid in little more than half as much as the 1,168 who 
subscribed for amounts in excess of $100,000 

One enterprising statistician has calculated that the 


$50 to $10,000 
$10 to 50,000 
$50 to 100,000 
$100 to 200,000 
$200,000 and up 
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755 who bought nearly three-quarters of a billion of the 
bonds are the ones who will have to pay the highest 
taxes; that, if the whole amount realized from the war 
tax is $2,500,000,000, as is estimated, the proportion from 
New York will be just about the same as these subscrip- 
tions to Liberty bonds. He reached the conclusion that 
these subscribers for large amounts will be so busy pay- 
ing taxes that they will not have funds with which to 
buy bonds of the next loan. The other conclusion is that 
the number of persons in this district who will have to 
be reached is very much larger than it was last time 
and that, for the most part, they will be different persons. 
All of which is in evidence of the prevailing belief that 
the effort to make the next loan a success will have to be 
doubled. Then it will have to be doubled again if the 
loan is to be for $8,000,000,000. In any event the under- 
taking before the country is a gigantic one. 

To make the new loan a success it will not be enough 
to expand bank loans and deposits, to increase currency 
issues accordingly; it will not be enough to stimulate 
savings and make the war savings work a complete suc- 
cess; it will not be enough to speed up production and 
so add to the nation’s wealth. It will be necessary to do 
about everything that can be done. No longer may we 
talk of each one’s “doing his bit”; each one will have 
to do “his all.” A. D. W. 


ISSUE OF TREASURY BILLS VS. BONDS 


Editor, Journal of the American Bankers Association. 

Sir: The Secretary of the Treasury has stated before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
that the government’s program is to raise $10,000,000,000 
between now and June. This amount is larger than the 
previous estimates; evidently advances to our allies have 
to be on a larger scale than were contemplated before. 
With the better realization of the magnitude of our under- 
taking, increased expenditure is inevitable. 

Is it possible or wise to raise the total of this amount 
by bond issues? We understand that the business of war 
must precede all other business in the country; also that 
no sacrifice should be spared to furnish the needed money 
to the government. But care should be taken that the 
economic fabric be disturbed as little as is humanly pos- 
sible under the circumstances. , 

The first impediment to bond issues for large amounts 
is the discount rate, which now stands at the unusually 
high level of 5144/6 per cent. When the last two loans 
were raised the rates were 2% and 8% per cent., 
respectively. On those occasions the government was able 
to keep rates down. Now, it will be very difficult to do 
so. The rate is a reflex of the changed economic condi- 
tions. No doubt, when the government is able to stop all 
new capital issues, it can bring the rates down—as has 
happened in England. But it will take time. Meanwhile, 
money is urgently needed. 


-and bore a small rate of interest. 


The next impediment is that there is not sufficient 
currency to meet urgent needs at a time when credit is 
shrinking. All European governments have resorted to 
paper issues on a larger scale. England issued treasury 
bills, which combined in itself the advantages of currency 
and bonds. The public took them readily because they 
were short term issues, passed over the counter as money, 
Great Britain has now 
$6,000,000,000 worth of these treasury bills out; a large 
part of them in very small denominations. 

Our government cannot do better than follow the 
example of England. The present is a particularly in- 
opportune time to start a new issue of bonds. With bet- 
ter weather, coal and food conditions, the market will be in 
a more responsive mood in April or May. The govern- 
ment can provide the necessary currency and obtain the 
money needed for daily expenditure by the issue of 
treasury bills. Even a 3 per cent. issue will be popular; 
the holder of these bills has the advantage of being able 
to use them as cash; the incentive to hold them is the 
interest. 

Instead of making large bond issues at present, the 
government can easily issue $5,000,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000,000 worth of these bills within the next few months. 
There is no reason also why these should not be retained, 
even with the usual bond issues—until the government is 
able to consolidate all its loans at a future date. 

B. N. H. 


A 
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How the American Banker May Serve 


BY CHARLES A. HINSCH 


E are passing through the most momer.tous period 
\ V in the history of civilization; and if we are to 
win the war, it is essential that the citizens of 
this country place at the disposal of the government their 
money, time, energy, brains and lives if need be. The 
banker, the merchant, the farmer and the laborer should 
enlist in the service of the country for and during the 
period of the war. That their duties are different does 
not render them less important. We must prevent waste 
and encourage production. Unfortunately, at this time 
money alone will not insure the essentials needed by the 
government for the successful prosecution of the war. 
We must discourage the making, the buying and the use 
of non-essentials so that the labor required to produce 
them may be released. 

The advice of the banker is highly valued and a few 
words of caution from him at this time will be most 
opportune. All public projects that do not have a direct 
bearing on the war should be abandoned for the present. 
It is essential that current savings and profits be placed 
at the disposal of the government so that funds may be 
readily available to purchase the supplies necessary prop- 
erly to equip the army and navy. 

It is vitally necessary to strengthen the financial con- 
struction of this country to the end that all of our bank- 
ing resources may be concentrated and the gold mobilized 
in the Federal reserve banks. All eligible state banks can 
best evidence their patriotism at this time by joining the 
Federal reserve system. The Act as amended permits 
state banks to join the Federal reserve system, retaining 
their present names and charters, together with all the 
rights and privileges conferred by said charters; in addi- 
tion, in states where an efficient banking department is 
maintained, the reports made to and the examinations 
made under supervision of the superintendent of banks 
will be accepted by the Federal reserve bank of the dis- 
trict, in lieu of the reports now required by national banks 
by the Comptroller of the Currency. Furthermore, such 
banks will be permitted to withdraw from the system at 
any time upon giving six months’ notice. State banks 
should therefore join the system at least for and during 
the period of the war. 

The banks have been potential factors in the market- 
ing of two issues of Liberty bonds and will soon be called 
upon to undertake the sale of a third issue. Government 
expenditures are now running 29 millions per day; and it is 
desirable, therefore, that a continuous flow of money be 
provided from the people to the treasury. 

As an essential part of the scheme of war financing 
the Secretary of the Treasury issues short time treasury 
notes from time to time in anticipation of bond issues. 
Banks can render great service to the government by the 
purchase of these short time treasury notes, thus insuring 
the continuous flow of money from the people to the 
treasury and for the purpose of anticipating the with- 
drawals that will naturally follow the next sale of Liberty 
bonds; this method of financing enables them to engage in 
an advanced sale of Liberty bonds because these treasury 
bills will be accepted in payment for bonds when issued. 

The deposits of many banks at this season of the year 


have increased incident to seasonal settlements and the 
sale of cotton, corn and tobacco. Customarily these funds 
will be withdrawn gradually during the next few months, 
It would be unwise to invest them where they would not 
be readily available. The purchase of short time treasury 
bills presents an ideal investment. It is possible for a 
bank that has $50,000 to invest to purchase, say, $100,000 
of treasury bills. If the bank is a member of the reserve 
system the Secretary of the Treasury will, upon request, 
leave one-half of the amount on deposit, secured by a like 
amount of treasury bills. On this deposit the government 
requires 2 per cent. interest; the profit on the deposit 
would amount to 2 per cent. net; the revenue on the bills 
withdrawn would be 4 per cent. or a total of 6 per cent. 
on the actual funds invested. It is true that the amount 
left on deposit may be withdrawn. In that event the bills 
could doubtless be sold without loss or the bank could 
secure a short time loan from the Federal reserve bank 
of the district at a rate not in excess of 4 per cent. 
Every bank in the country should become an agent 
for the sale of War Savings Stamps and Thrift Stamps; 
and to insure the success of the movement, should be in- 
strumental in the organization of war savings societies. 
The plan to sell $2,000,000,000 War Savings Stamps to 
the people of this country for the purpose of raising funds 
with which to prosecute the war is in my opinion the 
greatest movement to encourage thrift that has ever been 
presented. The success of this movement will be the 
transformation of a nation of spenders to that of a nation 
of savers. It will inculcate in the minds of the people 
habits of thrift which will prove of lasting benefit. 


To insure the success of this proposition, it will be 
necessary to organize war savings societies throughout the 
land, similar to those established in England, where dur- 
ing a year and a half $600,000,000 of stamps were sold, 
and during that period the deposits of the savings banks 
of England increased at the rate of $80,000,000 per annum. 

Societies of this character should be started in every 
industrial plant in this country. To stimulate interest 
in this movement, I suggest that each concern offer a 
series of prizes to those selling the greatest number of 
War Savings Stamps and Thrift Stamps and that in each 
community a fund be raised and placed in the hands of the 
county chairman for the purpose of paying those who suc- 
ceed in winning the prizes. 

Each concern that undertakes to organize a war 
savings society should endeavor to get its employees to 
contribute a fixed amount each pay-day. The certificates 
purchased should remain in the hands of the employer, to 
be exhibited periodically to the employee. This will obviate 
the temptation to redeem the stamps and insure a place of 
safe keeping. 

I entertain the hope that every banker in this country 
will evidence his patriotism in this trying hour by doing 
everything in his power to promote the success of the war. 
The boys have gone to the front that the rights and privi- 
leges of mankind may be preserved; and it is incumbent 
upon us to see to it that they are provided with the 
necessary clothing, food and munitions, that there may 
be no needless sacrifice of life in the world struggle for 
democracy. 
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Development of Problems Incident to the Use 
of the ‘Trade Acceptance 


Every Acceptance Must Rest on Its Own Merits 
and Credit Standing of Firms or Individuals 
Must Be Judged Accordingly—Use of the 
Cash Discount as an Alternative to the Giving 
of Acceptances—Acceptances Needed to Pro- 
duce Steady Supply of Rediscountable Paper 
to the Federal Reserve Banks. 


addition to mobilizing what were formerly the 

dead assets, called reserves, was to make bank 
assets generally liquid. The method was by creating 
a market for commercial paper and giving it enduring life 
through the whole term of its existence. This was to be 
done through the provision for rediscounting, by which is 
meant the privilege of getting from a reserve bank a 
deposit credit in exchange for the eligible paper offered 
for rediscount. The reserve bank can turn such a credit 
into currency, if currency is wanted, and so a bank with 
commercial assets can secure whatever it needs to satisfy 
the demand of its customers. From whatever point the 
problem is viewed, commercial poner, born of the credit 
transaction which arises out of the sale of merchandise, 
is an indispensable element in the successful operation 
of the reserve system. 

Thus it appears there has been erected a great reserve 
banking system whose functioning is dependent to a large 
extent on the form into which business places the credit 
created by its buying and selling transactions. Many 
other reasons have been advanced for the larger and more 
general use of trade acceptances but the underlying reason 
is the creation of that form of paper most desirable for 
the success of the reserve system. 

The agitation for the larger use of the trade accept- 
ance is recent. Interest flagged when money was easy and 
the demand on the reserve banks was limited. But the 
enormous withdrawal of funds for government loans and 
the expansion incident to war conditions in business has 
increased the demand of the commercial banks for redis- 
counts and with that has come the demand for more com- 
mercial paper eligible for rediscount. 

It is obvious that customs which have been years in 
the making do not die easily or submit to replacement 
without a struggle. Moreover, a period of experimenta- 
tion is necessary before whatever it is that replaces the 
old custom has itself assumed the fixed form which per- 
mits that it be entered into classification as a custom. 
The trade acceptance will have to be passed through the 
laboratory; it will have to be studied in all its phases and 
the many questions involved in promoting its general use 
must have passed to oblivion before it has attained the 
distinction of being a fixed credit custom of the country. 
So far the progress has been to the point of general recog- 
nition that, for the effective working of the reserve system, 
some form of commercial paper better than a one-name 
promissory note is necessary. And the more effective 
working of the reserve system is essential if the country, 


TT" great purpose of the Federal reserve system, in 


in a time of great financial need, is to make the best and 
most economical use of its resources. 

The trade acceptance is not an ideal form. There is 
no ideal form. The expression of credit in any form is 
the work of a human agency and it is a businegs trans- 
action in which risk is always involved. If it is said that 
in England, with its larger and longer experience, the ac- 
ceptance is regarded as a secondary bank reserve and the 
confidence in that form of reserve has never been mis- 
placed, the answer may be made that the risk has been 
reduced merely by discriminating and multiplying the 
number of names to the instrument. The element of risk 
will always be present. The problem is where to place it 
and how to keep it at a minimum. This is a question as 
old as the granting of credit and the use of the trade 
acceptance does not change it. The banker will still hold 
and exercise the right to pass on the credit standing of 
any instrument offered to him for sale. The trade accept- 
ance will make no change in that factor of the equation. 
But its general adoption will bring changes and the 
changes require some study that they may not be mis- 
understood. 

Dr. Holdsworth, of the American Trade Acceptance 
Council, has this to say of the purposes to be served by 
the trade acceptance: 


Purposes to Be Served by the Trade Acceptance 


The main purpose of the trade acceptance is to 
stabilize and make liquid the moving business credits 
of the country by substituting for the illiquid open 
book account, double name paper based upon an actual 
commercial transaction. uch paper with maturity 
within the period defined in the Federal Reserve Act 
is rediscountable at the Federal reserve banks at a 
preferential rate. 

Trade acceptances in the hands of the Federal re- 
serve banks provide a basis for the issue of Federal re- 
reserve notes, the volume of which, in so far as issued 
against commercial paper, thus rises and falls with the 
volume of business done on the basis of these accept- 
ances. At this time when inevitably there must be an 
expansion of the currency to meet expanding war 
needs, it is highly important that this expansion shall 
be based upon and be supported by liquid business 
paper as well as gold. 

In the hands of the bank, trade acceptances pro- 
vide the direct and economical means of obtaining 
currency by rediscounting, and a most valuable 
secondary reserve when temporarily rediscounting is 
not necessary or desirable. The trade acceptance 
method, also, returns to the bank its legitimate func- 
tion as banker, so largely assumed (unavoidably in 
many instances) under the open account method, by 
the seller in carrying the buyer. Furthermore, it 
gives the banker much better facilities for scrutiniz- 
ing the credit of both his customers and his custom- 
ers’ customers. 

In the hands of the seller (jobber, wholesaler, 
manufacturer)—the trade acceptance provides the 
most acceptable form of double name business paper 
which can either be utilized for the raising of funds, 
or can be held in his portfolio for an emergency. As 
distineuished from the open account of his customer, 
he has a constant and definite assurance of the amount 
of capital, and can adjust his own commitments and 
obligations accordingly. He has the assurance that 
in the great majority of cases, the buyer’s acceptance 
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in his hands will be paid at maturity—which assur- 
ance he rarely has in the case of the open account 
method. 

Above all, it releases the seller from the bad 
commercial practice, which has so largely obtained in 
the past, of financing the buyer—a practice which is 
so generally recognized as a pronounced weakness in 
our business system. 

Here it should be noted, however, that the trade 
acceptance can ordinarily be used by the seller’s cus- 
tomer—the buyer—at the latter’s local bank—as 
effectively and often to the advantage of both the 
buyer and the seller involved. Furthermore, this 
practice makes possible what is frequently desirable— 
the retention of the obligation in the locality of the 
bank, of the local buyer. 

Put in a concrete way, it will frequently be found 
advantageous for the buyer giving his acceptances to 
the seller, to make arrangements with his local bank, 
by which this bank advances the buyer money on his 
acceptances. This practice, of course, does not pre- 
clude the alternative of having the local bank accept 
the drafts of the buyer on the bank—thus producing 
the well-known banker’s acceptance. The practice 
suggested would accord with the feeling that the 
financing of the buyer should be done locally. 

It has sometimes been argued that despite the 
manifest advantages which accrue to the buyer 
through the use of the trade acceptance, including a 
check upon the tendency to over-buy, the improved 
credit standing, the right to better terms, dating, etc., 
and the general toning-up of his business practice— 
the buyer should not be expected to give acceptances 
to the seller, because he does not get acceptances from 
his customers—ordinarily the consuming public. 

In this connection, it should be noted that in one 
community the retailers have recently agreed upon 
an established business practice under which they do 
require acceptances from their customers on time 
accounts. Other communities are arranging to in- 
augurate a similar practice which bids fair to spread 
widely throughout the country. ; 

That the trade acceptances taken by the retailer 
from the consumer are eligible for rediscount at the 
Federal reserve banks is attested in an informal ruling 
of the Federal Reserve Board dated December 24, 
1917. (Federal Reserve Bulletin, January, 1918, page 


It should be noted that in the foregoing summary 
there is no necessary antagonism between the cash 


discount and the trade acceptance proposition. The 
issue ordinarily resolves itself into one or another of 
two alternatives—the cash discount, or the trade ac- 
ceptance, if credit is asked. 

One further point the proponents of the trade 
acceptance insist upon is that the trade acceptance 
should not be used to cover overdue accounts, nor 
given for consigned goods, but only for actual sales, 
and that it is not renewable. If the acceptor cannot 
take up his acceptance at maturity, he should give a 
promissory note, with interest, for the period of ex- 


tension desired. 


It will be noted that Dr. Holdsworth opposes the 
taking of a trade acceptance for an overdue account. It 
is also to be noted that the informal ruling of the Federal 
Reserve Board in regard to acceptances given retailers by 
their customers mentions certain dangers in this practice. 


The letter of the Federal Reserve Board is as follows: 


The Federal Reserve Board has ruled on sev- 
eral occasions that a bill of exchange drawn by 
the seller of goods and accepted by the purchaser 
of those goods is a trade acceptance, regardless 
of whether or not the purchaser intends to resell 
the goods or to use them for his own purpose, and 
that, therefore, a retail dealer may finance the 
sale of his goods to a retail customer by means of 
the trade acceptance. 

That Board believes, therefore, that a bill 
drawn by a retail dealer on his retail customer to 
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finance the sale of goods to that customer is a 
trade acceptance within the meaning of the 
Board’s regulations, even though it is drawn after 
the purchaser has failed to remit promptly on an 
open account. 

The Board is also of the opinion, however, 
that to attempt to use the trade acceptance in this 
manner as'a means of liquidating an otherwise 
slow account would involve considerable danger to 
the primary purpose of the trade acceptance 
movement, and would subordinate the trade ac- 
ceptance to the open account by suggesting it as 
the last resort for bad debts. While, therefore, 
trade acceptances of this character should prob- 
ably be considered eligible as a matter of law, 
nevertheless member banks and Federal reserve 
banks should be encouraged to discriminate 
against them as far as possible for the reason 
just mentioned. 


Thus we learn exactly when a trade acceptance is not 
a trade acceptance so far as Federal reserve banks are 
concerned, and we get a polite variation of the suggestion 
that Congress amend the Federal Reserve Act by making 
it a penal offense to put bad debts in the form of trade 
acceptances. The necessity for the discrimination sug- 
gested by the Federal Reserve Board and the distinction 
made by Dr. Holdsworth is about all the testimony neces- 
sary to show that the credit standing of any trade accept- 
ance is to be determined by examination and investigation. 
If there is a distinction in the credit standing of trade 
acceptances given to a retailer by his customer and those 
given to a jobber by a retailer, the unity of the trade 
acceptance is gone and each one must stand on its own 
merits. As a matter of fact no ruling of the Federal 
Reserve Board can change this in any respect because 
no banker will surrender his right to pass on the credit 
instruments offered to him in the course of business. Nor 
will the Federal reserve banks accept trade acceptances 
for rediscount merely because they happen to comply with 
the requirements as to legal form. 

It will be further noted that Dr. Holdsworth says 
that the trade acceptance “above all, releases the seller 
from the bad commercial practice, which has so largely 
obtained in the past, of financing the buyer—a practice 
which is so generally recognized as a pronounced weak- 
ness in our business system.” He adds: 

“Here it should be noted, however, that the trade ac- 
ceptance can ordinarily be used by the seller’s customer— 
the buyer—at the latter’s local bank, as effectively and 
often to the advantage of both the buyer and the seller 
involved. Furthermore, this practice makes possible what 
is frequently desirable—the retention in the locality of the 
bank, etc.” 

In this expression of his views Dr. Holdsworth brings 
up a question of almost paramount importance in the 
development of the use of the trade acceptance, viz., the 
location of the credit. Prompted by an easy enthusiasm 
for the wider use of the trade acceptance, many men have 
argued for their use without considering the point at 


which the credit risk may be best placed. If a manufac- 


turer or jobber located, for instance, in Providence sells 
goods over the country and gathers in a mass of trade 
acceptances from the business, he naturally offers the 
paper to his home bank when he wants funds. In this way 
the banks of Providence would carry a load of credit for 
merchants scattered over the country. The bank in Provi- 
dence would have no particular or intimate knowledge of 
the condition or affairs of these merchants beyond that 
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given in the ordinary statement of condition. If the trade 
acceptances were sent to the reserve bank of Boston for 
rediscount, that reserve bank would have no better knowl- 
edge. In any event, the banks in Providence and in Boston 
would be financing an indefinite number of far distant 
merchants with variable credit ratings and standings and 
they would regard the Providence concern as the accom- 
modation indorser. If it were not legally the accommo- 
dation indorser it would have a contingent liability of 
considerable proportions. It may be a fine distinction, but 
this contingent liability would be rather greater than if 
the acceptances had been sold by the acceptors. to their 
own banks in their own localities. Otherwise the seller 
would be financing the buyer to the same extent as when 
he sold on an open account. 

A point of equal interest is that the buyer of 
merchandise in such a case would have the merchandise, 
his own bank would have no participation in the trans- 
action and the community which consumed the goods and 
produced the wealth with which to pay for them would 
have the advantage of these new possessions without hav- 
ing assumed any responsibility or having had any share 
in the credit transaction. The burden would rest on 
Providence and Boston. 

The banks in the buyer’s community, having no busi- 
ness or local origin, would go into the open market to buy 
paper and thus community financing would disappear. 
This is an extreme statement but it is true in the degree 
corresponding to the method by which trade acceptances 
are ultimately placed. 

Another variation of the change in credit customs 


that may result from the general use of the trade accept- 
ance is outlined in the following letter from a firm of note 
brokers to a customer: 


The matter of trade acceptances which is being 
so broadly agitated, involves such a radical departure 
from present commercial paper methods of financing, 
and presents so many new angles, that we believe a 
brief discussion of it with our customers may be of 
mutual advantage. 

We shall approach the matter from the. stand- 
point of whether the merchant’s and manufacturer’s 
facilities for financing his business are broadened or 
otherwise by the use of trade acceptances instead of 
single name paper. 

It is recognized today by every concern which 
sells its paper on the open market that certain stand- 
ards must be conformed to in order that high credit 
may be established and maintained. The proper rela- 
tion of liquid assets to liabilities, and of liabilities to 
a concern’s own capital investment are, of course, 
essentials, but there are also other credit factors of 
vital importance evidenced by 

1. The discrimination by paper-buying banks 
against the single-name ag re of a concern which is 
known to indorse and sells its bills receivable. 

2. The discrimination against the single-name 
paper of a concern which gives notes to its 
merchandise creditors. 


A trade acceptance, as we view it, js no more or 
less than a “bills receivable” item under another name, 
and, in advocating that the merchant take 30-, 60- 
and 90-day acceptances from his customers, and, on 
the other hand, give to his—the merchant’s creditors— 
his 30-, 60- and 90-day acceptances in payment of 
obligations, is simply advocating the taking and giv- 
ing of merchandise notes. 

Further, should the merchant finance his require- 
ments by means of selling the acceptances which he 
received from his customers, he is, in effect, though 
under another name, selling his bills receivable. 
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The question arises in our minds whether paper- 
buying banks, which have heretofore sharply dis- 
criminated against the single name paper of concerns, 
which either sell their receivables, or give notes for 
merchandise, will so change their psychology as to no 
longer discriminate because such obligations are 
termed “acceptances” instead of “receivables.” If 
they do not change, is it not a logical deduction that 
the merchant who finances any part of his require- 
ments by the sale of his customers’ acceptznces, must 
finance entirely by that method, and altogether elim- 
inate his borrowings on single name paper? And 
would the ordinary merchant or manufacturer find 
it practical to do so? 

Every merchant today expects his customers to a 
large extent to take their cash discounts. A class of 
trade which does not ordinarily take the cash dis- 
count would be regarded as undesirable and accept- 
ances from such might properly be discriminated 
against. Customers who invariably take their cash 
discounts would have no object in giving acceptances. 

If we are correct in the assumption that the 
merchant who finances to any extent by the sale of 
his customers’ acceptances will find his single name 
paper sharply discriminated against, it is a pertinent 
query whether he will be able to secure from his 
desirable customers acceptances in sufficient volume 
to finance his business. 

Years ago it was a practice common with many 
concerns to sell their receivables rather than their 
single name obligation. There has been a consistent 
evolution away from this practice until today a con- 
cern which sells its receivables does so only because 
its credit standing is not sufficiently high to enable it 
to use its single name paper. 

From our standpoint as your brokers, it would be 
just as satisfactory to purchase your receivables (or 
acceptances) as your single name paper, and we 
simply desire to call your attention to some of the 
angles which may possiblysnot have occurred to you 
but which seem to us worthy of your careful consid- 
eration in concluding whether your facilities for 
financing your business are increased or diminished 
by making use of trade acceptances. 

The suggested evolution in methods of financing 
has expressed itself to a very limited extent in another 
form, to wit, a bank or banker’s acceptance of a 
merchant’s or manufacturer’s draft for which the 
bank receives a stipulated commission. As we view 
it, this is purely an accommodation indorsement by 
the bank of the merchant’s note—under another name. 

The desirability of this method of financing their 
requirements in whole or in part has been suggested 
to some of our customers; the argument for such 
action being based largely on the alleged lower rates 
at which the money could be obtained. 

It seems patent to us that in this case as with 
trade acceptances, the merchant would be obliged to 
finance entirely by this means, or not at all, otherwise 
his single name obligation accepted (or indorsed) by 
a bank would at once conflict with his single name 
paper unindorsed, to the latter’s disadvantage, and 
probably entire elimination. 

We submit that no concern could successfully 
maintain two classes of paper on the market—one 
single name, the other individually indorsed. The 
indorsed paper would drive out the unindorsed. 

Let us suppose, however, that a concern, with 
maximum requirements of $2,000,000, concluded to 
borrow entirely on bankers’ acceptances instead of 
single name, and that four banks were willing to 
accept up to $500,000 each. Would not the concern’s 
credit be absolutely confined to these accepting banks, 
who would become known as the indorsers of the 
company’s paper exactly as an individual who in- 
dorsed. And if for some reason one or more should 
wish to discontinue their indorsement, what might be 
the effect on the concern’s credit? 

We have always believed the strongest argument 
in favor of any concern putting its single name paper 
on the open market to be the broad credit which a 
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competent brokerage house can establish for it. We 
believe the desirability of such credit (properly used) 
cannot be gainsaid. We can only see in the use of 
bankers’ acceptances a restricted credit which would 
not be compensated for in this slight saving of 
interest. 

It is also decidedly a question in our minds 
whether it would work out in the end to any material 
saving. It is certain, however, that the adoption of 
the acceptance policy, even in a small way, would 
quickly eliminate the use of single name paper, and 
the return to the latter method of financing would be 
attended with the greatest difficulties. 

As we at first stated, we are simply submitting 
these thoughts for your consideration. We are just as 
well equipped to handle your trade acceptances, or to 
secure bankers’ acceptances for you, as we are to 
handle your single name paper, and if at any time 
you choose to adopt this method of financing, we beg 
to place ourselves at your service. 

We believe the whole matter is worth your most 
serious consideration, however, before taking even the 
first step. 

As above stated, we have approached this matter 
solely from its relationship to your own business. We 
should very much appreciate your giving us the bene- 
fit of any ideas you may have as to the desirability 
from a trade standpoint of taking acceptances from 
your customers and giving acceptances to your trade 
creditors. 


The American Trade Acceptance Council, after con- 
sidering the question raised on this letter, sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to the credit men of a number of large 
banks and obtained the replies which are also printed 
below: 


‘The American Trade Acceptance Council is in 


session in this city and the statement has been made 
that the large paper-buying banks of the country 
might discriminate against the purchase of single 
name commercial paper in the open market executed 
by concerns who have discounted or sold trade accept- 
ances, thus creating a contingent liability. We would 
value highly a frank expression of opinion from you 
on this subject. Wire care of Irving National Bank, 
New York.” 


“Your telegram of yesterday received. With our 
own customers we always ask regarding contingent 
liability on discounted bills receivable. The amount 
of such discount, of course, has a bearing on the 
credit given in buying from brokers outside paper of 
well-known concerns. We have not in the past been 
so particular, but in view of the increasing use of 
acceptances we think the question very pertinent and 
its importance as regards the purchase of the paper 
depends upon its extent.” 


“Telegram received this morning. Would reply 
that a bank buying single name paper in the open 
market must carefully review all factors in the con- 
dition of the concern whose paper is offered; and the 
presence of a large contingent liability created through 
the sale or discount of their customers’ trade accept- 
ances could not be overlooked by a conservative 
purchaser.” 


“This bank is disposed to encourage the accept- 
ance business and we believe it to be to the best 
interest of business houses to use acceptances. The 
commercial paper of each house must be considered on 
its merits. It occurs to me that if a concern converts 
its open accounts into acceptances and sells them that 
it will not have occasion to sell a large amount of 
its paper.” 


“Telegram received. In considering purchase of 
paper made by concerns who have discounted or sold 
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trade acceptances we should treat the contingent debt 
thereby created as a direct liability and judge finan- 
cial showing accordingly. Should not discriminate 
against makers of such paper if liabilities were not 
excessive and other features satisfactory.” 


“In view of growth of trade acceptance plan we 
maintain open mind regarding purchase of single 
name paper of concerns handling portion of their 
business on acceptance plan. Entire proposition 
deserves careful consideration as bankers should not 
assist merchants in too great expansion, but if direct 
liability and contingent liability through medium of 
acceptances is in proper ratio to quick assets we would 
not discriminate against single name paper account 
contingent liability through acceptances outstanding.” 


“Telegram received. Quite likely banks will dis- 
criminate in purchase of single name paper against 
concerns discounting or selling its trade acceptances 
for by doing so they dispose of their most liquid 
and important asset—one of the essential assets we 
base credit on. In our judgment any concern convert- 
ing accounts into acceptances and discounting or 
selling them should confine its borrowings to its own 
banks and have no need of selling paper in the open 
market. The buyer of paper has never tolerated the 
sale of accounts by those whose paper he has 
purchased, and while the two practices are not to be 
mentioned in the same breath the effect in both in- 
stances is to eliminate from the statement something 
we insist on keeping there; in other words, a concern 
must finance itself by the one method or the other. 
The two will scarcely mix.” 


This case is an interesting illustration of the variety 
of the problems that arise, not over the universalization of 
the use of the trade acceptance, but over the change in 
the fixed custom of turning merchandise sales into bank- 
able credit. In the discussion of the technique of the old 
method and the lack of it in the new, sight is completely 
lost of the great underlying need of so shifting the method 
that there may be produced a supply of commercial paper 
to give to banks, both the operating banks and the reserve 
banks, adequate to keep them in a state of complete and 
necessary liquidity. The theory of the trade acceptance is 
that it reduces the credit risk by increasing the number 
of names on the paper. By no process of reasoning can 
the mere multiplication of names reduce the risk. The 
multiplication of names is wanted so that the chance of 
the payment of the obligation at maturity may be more 
strongly insured. The whole thing is reducible to a ques- 
tion of credit responsibility. 


The commercial paper customs of England have been 
a hundred years in the development. So far as the in- 
strument known as the acceptance is concerned,’ the 
English have reached the ultimate. The credit risk has 
been reduced almost to zero. But the standing of the 
acceptance in England is measured by the responsibility 
of the men or concerns whose names are signed to it. 
They have acceptance houses who are above reproach. 
They use bankers’ acceptances very widely. 


In producing a new form of commercial paper in this 
country, therefore, the experience of the older country may 
be profitable. There credit is not on a dead level. There 
are differences between acceptances. Some are taken 
without question and at the lowest rate. Some are hawked 
about and some are refused. The same variation is found 
in the commercial paper market in this country. The 
“best names’ are quoted at one figure and those less well 

(Concluded on page 585) 
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“Tollar-a-Year” Men in the Service of the 
United States Government 


the reorganization of the government to meet war 

needs. The Secretary of War acknowledges in his 
annual report that “we have been helped by the unre- 
munerated service of citizens who bore no official relation 
to the government but had expert knowledge of and long 
experience with the industries of the country which it 
was necessary rapidly to summon into new uses. Through 
their influence, the trade rivalries and commercial com- 
petitions, stimulating and helpful in time of peace, have 
been subordinated to the paramount purpose of national 
service and the common good. They have not only created 
helpful relations for the present emergency but have 
established a new confidence in the government on the 
part of business and perhaps have led to clearer judg- 
ment on the part of the government in its dealings with 
the great organizations, both of labor and capital, which 
form the industrial and commercial fabric of our society. 
The large temporary gain thus manifest is supplemented 
by permanent good; and in the reorganizations which 
will take place when the war is over there will doubtless 
be a more conscious national purpose in business and a 
more conscious helpfulness toward business on the part 
of the government.” 

This about the dollar-a-year men, Davisons, Vander- 
lips, Ryans, Murphys, and men of similar stature, who did 
not wait to be drafted, but poured into the government 
ranks as soon as the opportunity for service was revealed 
to them. Their story is one of the most interesting stories 
of the war. It is high time that the full roster of their 
names should be given to the public. Here is a partial 
list: 


A tie rere business men have shone resplendent in 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense 

Daniel Willard, transportation and communication 
(president Baltimore and Ohio Railroad), chairman. 

Howard Coffin, aircraft (vice-president Hudson 
Motor Co.). 

Julius Rosenwald, supplies (including clothing), etc.; 
(president Sears, Roebuck & Co.). 

Bernard M. Baruch, raw materials, minerals and metals 
(banker). 

WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 

Daniel Willard, chairman. 

Col. Palmer E. Pierce, representing the Army. 

Rear Admiral Frank F. Fletcher, representing the 


avy. 
Robert S. Lovett, representing priorities. 

Bernard M. Baruch, representing raw materials. 
Robert S. Brookings, representing finished products. 
Hugh Frayne, representing labor. 

Lieut. H. P. Bingham, secretary. 

H. P. Ingels, assistant secretary. 

W. W. Phelps, assistant secretary. 


Clearance Committee 


Capt. C. C. Bolton, chairman. 
C. D. Kerr, secretary. 
Raw Materials Division 
Bernard M. Baruch, commissioner. 
L. D. Summers—(a) Explosives, chemicals, etc. 
Eugene Meyer, Jr.—(b) Nonferrous metals and cement. 
J. L. Replogle—(c) Steel. 
J. F. Duffey—(d) Oil. 
R. H. Dowman—(e) Lumber, 


Finished Products Division 
I. Production 


S. M. Vauclain, chief of section. 
Rear Admiral A. R. Couden. 


II. Supplies 
Julius Rosenwald, chief of section. 
Chas. Eiseman, assistant chief of section. 
Chas. Eiseman—(a) Fabrics. 
A. L. Scott—(b) Cotton duck. 
A. W. Lawrence—(c) Shoes. 
A. D. Edington—(d) Wool. 
Maj. H. S. Wonson—(e) Production. 
G. E. Merryweather—III. Machine 
driven). 
G. E. Chatillon—IV. Small Tools (hand operated). 
H. L. Horning—V. Automotive Section. 
Walter Robbins—VI. Electrical Equipment. 
E. E. Parsonage—VII. Wagons and Vehicles. 
Geo. N. Peek—VIII. Locomotive Cranes. 


INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES DIVISION 
Priorities Committee 


Robert S. Lovett, commissioner. 
Edwin B. Parker, chairman. 

Maj. Gen. J. B. Aleshire. 

Admiral N. E. Mason. 

George Armsby. 

Everett Morss. 

J. P. Replogle. 

Rear Admiral A. V. Zane. 

Ralph B. Feagin, executive secretary. 


Tools (power 


Purchasing Commission 


B. M. Baruch, representing raw materials. 

Robert S. Brookings, representing finished products. 
Robert S. Lovett, representing priorities. 
Alexander Legge, business manager. 


Emergency Construction and Contract Section 
Maj. W. A. Starrett. 


Storage Facilities Section 


M. L. Cooke. 
Legal Section 
Robert J. Bulkley. 


Machine Gun Section 
Maj. Bascom Little. 


COMMITTEE ON COAL PRODUCTION 


Herbert Addison, vice-president Big Horn Collieries Co., 
Denver. 

F. C. Baird, commissioner Lake Erie Bituminous Coal 
Exchange, Cleveland. 

E. J. Berwind, president Berwind-White Coal Mining 
Co., New York. 

E. B. Chase, director New River & Pocahontas Con- 
solidated Coal Co., Philadelphia. 

George W. Elliott, secretary Committee on Gas and 
Electric Service, Washington. 

R. H. Gross, New River Coal Co., Boston. 

W. W. Keefer, president Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad 
& Coal Co., Pittsburgh. 

Hugh L. Kerwin, secretary to the Secretary of Labor. 

John L. Lewis, statistician United Mine Workers of 
America, Indianapolis. 

Isaac T. Mann, president Pocahontas Fuel Co., New 


rk. 
G. M. Moderwell, president G. M. Moderwell & Co., 
Chicago. 

Rembrandt Peale, commissioner Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change. Washington, 
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Roy A. Rainey, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 

Erskine Ramsay, vice-president Pratt Consolidated Coal 
Co., Birmingham. 

L. S. Storrs, American Electric Railway Association, 
New York. 

H. N. ootg vice-president Central Coal & Coke Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

. D. Warriner, president Lehigh Coal & Navigation 

Philadelphia. 

J. F. Welborn, president Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
Denver. 

Daniel B. Wentz, president Stonega Coke & Coal Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Jeremiah H. Wheelwright, president Consolidated Coal 
Co., Baltimore. 


COMMERCIAL ECONOMY BOARD 


A. W. Shaw, president A. W. Shaw Co., chairman. 

W. D. Simmons, Simmons Hardware Co. 

EK. F. Gay, dean Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University. 

George Rublee, member Eight-Hour Commission. 
6 Henry S. Dennison, president Dennison Manufacturing 

0. 

INLAND WATER TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 

James E. Smith, president Mississippi Valley Water- 
ways Association. 

Walter S. Dickey, manufacturer of clay products; 
president Kansas City-Missouri River Navigation Co. 

M. J. Sanders, president New Orleans Board of Trade; 
representative Harrison-Leyland lines. 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT COMMITTEE 
6 George H. Pride, president Haulage Co., New York 
ity. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR OF THE ADVISORY 
COMMISSION 
Samuel Gompers, chairman 
Executive Committee 

Elisha Lee, general manager Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. E. Michael, National Association of Manufacturers 
oe Virginia Bridge & Iron Co.), Roanoke, Va. 

Lee K. Frankel, third vice-president Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Co., New York. 

Louis B. Schram, chairman labor committee United 
States Brewers’ Association, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Committee on Welfare Work 
Executive Committee 

L. A. Coolidge, chairman United Shoe Machinery Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Charles F. Brooker, president Coe Brass Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ansonia, Conn. 

Walter J. Fahy, of Lyman D. Smith & Co., New York. 

Edwin Farnham Greene, treasurer Pacific Mills, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Edwin M. Herr, president Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburg, Pa. 

Thomas F. Logan, Washington, D. C. 

. Porter, of the Shredded Wheat Co., Niagara Falls, 


N. 
William G. Mather. 
Cyrus H. McCormick. 


Sub-committees 


1. Compensation for enlisted men and their depend- 
ents.—Julian W. Mack, judge, United States Circuit 
Court, chairman. 

2. ‘Industrial safety.—L. R. Palmer, president National 
Safety Council, chairman. 

- (a) Structural safety, Robert D. Kohn, New 
ork 
(b) Fire prevention, Ira H. Woolson, New York. 
(c) Accident prevention, M. A. Dow, New York. 
nf a) Dust and fumes, Lewis T. Bryant, Trenton, 


8. Sanitation—Dr. William A. Evans, 
American Public Health Association, chairman. 
(a) Lighting, L. B. Marks, New York. 


president 
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(b) Industrial fatigue, Dr. Thomas Darlington, 
New York. 

(c) Heating and ventilation, Werner Nygren, 
New York. 
- (d) Drinking water, Albert L. Webster, New 

ork. 

(e) Industrial diseases and poisons, Dr. W. G. 
Hudson, Wilmington, Del. 
. ° Home nursing, Miss Lillian D. Wald, New 

or 

(zg) Abnormal atmospheric pressures, Dr. F. L. 
Keays, New Yor 

=> Sineneaiie ‘clinics, Dr. Louis I. Harris, New 


(i) Lunch rooms, Dr. H. C. Routsong, Dayton, 


io. 

(j) Manufacture of explosives, Dr. W. G. Hud- 
Wilmington, Del 

(k) Medical supervision, Dr. Otto P. Geier, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

(1) Shop and industrial sanitation, Dr. George 
M. Price, New York. 

(m) Village and public sanitation, Dr. George 
M. Kober. 

4. Industrial training for the war emergency.—H. E. 
Miles, National Association of Manufacturers, Racine, 
Wis., chairman, Percy S. Straus, of R. H. Macey & Co., 
New York, chairman of executive committee. 

5. Housing.—Philip Hiss, architect, New York, chair- 
man. 

6. Recreation.—Dr. George J. Fisher, director physi- 
cal work bureau, National War Work Council of Y. M. 
C. A.’s of the United States, chairman. 

7. Correlation of agencies covering welfare activities. 
—Chairman to be appointed. 

8. Public education in health matter—Dr. Alvah H. 
Doty, medical director, Western Union Telegraph Co., 
chairman. 

9. Public co-operation through Federal, State, and 
municipal agencies.—Chairman to be appointed. 

10. Standard guides for employers.—A. Parker Nevin, 
general counsel, National Association of Manufacturers, 
chairman. 


THE RED CROSS 
War Council 


Charles D. Norton, first vice-president First National 
Bank of New York. 

Major Grayson M. P. Murphy, vice-president Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

John D. Ryan, president Anaconda Copper Company. 

Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., of Bliss, Fabyan & Company, 
New York. 

i Wadsworth, formerly member of Stone and 
Webster, Boston. 

George B. Case, member law firm of White & Case, 
New York; legal advisor to the Red Cross War Council. 

Martin Egan, member staff of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, New York; assistant to Mr. H. P. Davison. 

Ivy L. Lee, New York, publicity counsel; assistant to 
the chairman of the Red Cross War Council. 

Joseph M. Hartfield, member law firm of White & Case, 
New York; counsel to the War Council. 

Joseph R. Hamlen, of Little Rock, Ark., vice-president 
J. H. Hamlen & Son, Inc., of Portland, Me., 'N ew York and 
Little Rock, Ark.; assistant to the vice-chairman of the 
American Red Cross. 

Stephen C. Millett, banking firm of Millett, Roe & 
Hagen, New York; in charge of the Cable Department 
for the War Council of the Red Cross. 

John W. Prentiss of New York, partner firm of Horn- 
blower & Weeks, financial assistant to the War Council. 


War Fund 


Ralph Hornblower, of Boston, member firm of Horn- 
ate & Weeks, New York; Cashier Red Cross War 

und. 

Frederick J. Fuller, vice-president Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York; representing the Assistant Treasurer 
of the Red Cross War Fund. 
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Administration 


Harvey D. Gibson, president Liberty National Bank of 
New York; General Manager of the Red Cross. 

Franklin W. M. Cutcheon, member law firm of Byrne, 
Cutcheon & Taylor, New York; Secretary-General of the 
American Red Cross. 

Louis J. Horowitz, of New York, president Thompson- 
Starrett Company; Director of Foreign Relief. 

Jesse H. Jones, of Houston, Texas, banker and business 
man; Director-General of Military Relief. : 

George Eaton Scott, of Chicago, vice-president Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries Company; Director of Division 
Organization. 

George Murnane, of New York, vice-president H. K. 
McCann Company, Assistant to General Manager. 

Clyde A. Pratt of New York, Executive Secretary of 
the War Relief Clearing House; Assistant to General 
Manager. 

Samuel M. Greer, of Roland Park, Md., Commercial 
Superintendent Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany; Director Bureau of Development. 

Edward S. Moore, of Chicago, IIl., vice-president 
American Brake, Shoe and Foundry Company; Associate 
Director Division Organization. 

William R. Castle, Jr., of Boston, former Assistant 
Dean of Harvard College; Director Bureau of Communi- 
cation. 

Willoughby Walling, of Chicago, lawyer and banker; 
Associate Director Bureau of Division Organization. 

Keith Spalding, of Chicago, Director A. G. Spalding 
& Bro.; Associate Director of Division Organization. 

Frederick P. Small, of New York, assistant president 
American Express Company; Director Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

Dr. H. N. MacCracken, President Vassar College; 
Director of Junior Memberships and School Activities. 

Evan Evans, of Chicago, Moffet Studios; Director Mov- 
ing Picture Bureau. 

Frank B. Gifford, of Chicago, general purchasing agent 
for Armour & Company; Director Bureau of Purchases. 

Edwin J. Beinecke, of New York, general purchasing 
agent for George A. Fuller Company; Assistant Director 
Bureau of Purchases. 

J. Rogers Flannery, president Flannery Bolt Company 
of Pittsburgh and of Vanadium Company of Pittsburgh; 
Director Bureau of Supplies. 

Winthrop M. Crane, Jr., manager Crane Paper Mills, 
ne Mass.; Assistant Director General of Military 

elief. 

Wells Blanchard, of Boston, vice-president Portage 
Lake Mill Company; secretary to the Director of Naval 
Bureau Affairs. 

Henry S. Thompson, of Boston, former partner of 
bene Weld & Company; Director of Red Cross Camp 

ervice. 


Division Managers 


James Jackson, vice-president State Street Trust Com- 
, of Boston, Division Manager of New England 
ivision. 


Ethan Allan, woolen goods merchant, New York; 
Division Manager, Atlantic Division. 

George W. Simmons, vice-president’Simmons Hardware 
Company, St. Louis; Division Manager, Southwestern 
Division. 

James B. 
i Lake Division. 


Garfield, of Cleveland, lawyer; Division 
Stoltze, of Minneapolis, 
Division Manager, Northern Division. 

John W. Morey, of Denver, C. S. Morey Mercantile 
Company; Division Manager, Mountain Division. 

Charles Scott, Jr., of Philadelphia, vice-president Giant 
Portland Cement Company; Division Manager, Pennsyl- 
vania Division. 

William Lawrence Peel, of Atlanta, Georgia, formerly 
—— American National Bank of Atlanta; Division 

anager, Southern Division. 


lumber merchant; 


C. D. Stimson, of Seattle, president Stimson Mills and 
the C. D. Stimson Company; Division Manager, North- 
western Division. 

Marshall Hale, of Hale Bros. Department Stores, San 
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Francisco; Division Manager, Pacific Division. 
Leigh Carroll, of New Orleans, lawyer; 
Manager, Gulf Division. 
Bruce D. Smith, vice-president Northern Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; Division Manager, Central Division. 
Henry White, of Washington, D. C., formerly Am- 
bassador to France; Division Manager, Potomac Division. 
Otis H. Cutler, of New York, Chairman Board of Di- 
rectors, American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co.; Division 
Manager, Insular and Foreign Division. 


Division 


NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


Frank A. Vanderlip, chairman. 
Frederick A. Delano. 

Henry Ford. 

Charles T. Baine. 

Eugene Meyer. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bass. 


Federal Directors 


The following is a list of prominent men who are 
rendering service in the Treasury Department in connec- 
tion with war work: 


Albert Straus, member banking firm of J. & W. Selig- 
man; treasury representative War Trade Board, and 
foreign exchange adviser. 

Norman H. Davis, Ex-Governor of Cuba; adviser on 
foreign loans. 

Louis B. Franklin, vice-president Guarantee Trust Com- 
pany; war organization adviser. 

George Franklin, attorney-at-law; adviser on general 
financial problems. 

Richmond Weed, attorney-at-law; adviser on general 
financial problems. 

Albert Rathbone, attorney-at-law; adviser on foreign 


loans. 
Connected with the War Savings Work 


F. A. Vanderlip, president National City Bank. 

E. C. Bradley, assistant to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Fred W. Fleming, chairman, Board of Directors Kansas 
City Life Insurance Company. 

J. F. Harris, senior member Harris Winthrop Company. 

J. D. Lyon, retired banker. 

Otto Marx, investment banker, Otto Marx & Company. 

H. B. Riley, president of Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany. 
' J. & Kavanagh, 4th vice-president, Metropolitan Life 
ns. Co. 

Rush C. Butler, attorney, Chicago. 

C. C. Conway, of Conway Piano Company. 

Jerome Thralls, of American Bankers Association Staff. 

R. F. Ayres, of American Bankers Association Staff. 

Maurice Wertheim, Hallgarten Company. 

E. F. Johnston, attorney, Chicago. 


Advisory Board, Internal Revenue Bureau 


Representative Cordell Hull, a member of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

T. S. Adams, economist, of Yale University. 

Wallace D. Simmons, president Simmons Hardware Co., 
St. Louis and Philadelphia. 

J. E. Starrett, of Price, Waterhouse & Company, ac- 
countants, New York City. 

S. R. Bertron, of Bertron, Griscom & Co., bankers, New 
York City. 
: E. T. Meredith, editor Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
owa. 

T. W. McCullough, editor Omaha Bee, Omaha, Neb. 

Stuart W. Cramer, of the National Council of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Charlotte, N. C. 

Henry Walters, chairman of the board, Atlantic Coast 
Line and Louisville and Nashville Railways. 

(Concluded on page 604) 
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Grist from the News Mill 


qualities inherent in bankers. The tradition needs 

no defense, but whenever a good, substantial fact 
comes up to prove the proposition on a large scale it is 
worth recording. Therefore, in view of the transporta- 
tion muss and the general shut-down of industry which 
startled the nation on January 17, it is well to recall a 
resolution passed by the American Bankers Association 
at its Atlantic City convention last September: 

“Whereas, the business interests of the country are 
severely suffering from great lack of adequate transporta- 
tion facilities; and 

“Whereas, the railroads, under present conditions, are 
utterly unable to increase their facilities to meet the heavy 
demands made upon them by the business needs of the 
country; and 

“Whereas, railroad securities, owned in great volume 
by financial and other institutions which are members of 
this Association, are more or less affected by the general 
railroad situation now existing, and the cost of new cap- 
ital for railroad purposes is now reaching almost prohib- 
itive figures; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the American Bankers Association, in 
realization of the gravity and far-reaching effect of the 
problems involved, offers the suggestion to its members 
that they co-operate with the most effective means now 
existing for collective action for impressing upon legis- 
lative and regulatory bodies the necessity of taking under 
serious consideration the questions surrounding the rail- 
roads of the country, to the end that railroad credit may 
be strengthened and railroad expansion encouraged so that 
the growing business of the country and the government, 
in the prosecution of the war, shall be provided with ade- 
quate transportation services and facilities.” 

After all, looking at it in a cold-blooded way, fore- 
sight really involves the correct use of hindsight. This 
is more or less habit with bankers. Hindsight last Sep- 
tember told them what the next few months might reason- 
ably be expected to bring forth, if certain conditions were 
unchanged and certain other tendencies remained un- 
checked. The process is not superhuman, but one of plain 
horse sense. 


Fr costes i is traditionally supposed to be one of the 


ing the stock now in the United States Treasury as 

cover for the silver certificates outstanding is in con- 
templation, it is said, by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Director of the Mint and members of the Federal 
Reserve Board. As the silver so held amounts to about 
$470,000,000, the government is in excellent position to 
make practically its own terms with silver producers for 
the purchase of the metal, should it desire to do so. Re- 
tirement of the certificates, or part of them, would make 
available a huge stock for coinage purposes and for export 
to the Orient, which would undoubtedly have a depressing 
influence on the silver market. It has been suggested that 
the $300,000,000 of silver certificates now out in the form of 
one-dollar and two-dollar bills could be replaced by Fed- 
eral reserve notes, but this would require legislation, as 
the lowest denomination now issuable is five dollars. The 
matter of reserve, also, would demand legislative action. 


[ ine te soa the available supply of silver by releas- 


In view of the upward course of the silver market and the 
widespread attention now being given to the adjustment 
of metallic monetary standards to new conditions, the 
situation has many interesting possibilities. It is not 
inconceivable that as a corollary proposition the retire- 
ment of the $346,000,000 in greenbacks, backed by the 
present gold reserve of $152,000,000, may also receive 
attention. 

The legislation now drafted, it is said, not only 
authorizes the melting of the silver but also empowers the 
treasury to buy up the entire silver production of the 
United States. The price, which is to be determined by 
agreement with producers, is expected to be about $1 an 
ounce, or enough above the current market to stimulate 
production to 100,000,000 ounces during the present year, 
as against 74,000,000 in 1917. 


Royal Bank of Canada, for a Canadian central 

bank of rediscount modeled after the Federal 
reserve system, does not seem to have met with favor 
among Dominion bankers, according to reports received 
here. Mr. Pease said that, “If we (Canada) had a bank 
of rediscount patterned somewhat after the Federal 
reserve bank in the United States it would render legit- 
imately available millions of assets in the form of high 
grade commercial paper now lying dormant in the port- 
folios of the banks, thereby greatly increasing our finan- 
cial resources.” The objections raised by Canadian bank- 
ers to this proposal are to the effect that their banking 
system was long ago purged of the defects which our 
Federal reserve system was designed to cure, and that 
while the reserve system. was necessary to co-ordinate the 
thousands of small banking units in the United States, 
Canadian banking is already well centralized and is 
functioning properly. Another objection is that prac- 
tically all the banks have already extended themselves as 
a result of the war, by rediscounting with the Ottawa 
Treasury a considerable number of their British Treasury 
bills, and consequently it would be dangerous to assume 
large additional liabilities through the fresh rediscounting 
that wovld come with new channels of business. The 
Montreal Gazette says: “The systems of the two countries 
do not run upon parallel lines but upon directly opposite 
lines, and before introducing the experiment of a bank 
of rediscount in Canada it will be prudent to have the 
question well considered by a commission of experts.” 


Te proposal of Edson L. Pease, manager of the 


of the national banks of the United States, as re- 

ported in their statements of condition November 
20, 1917 (just compiled) show that all high records have 
again been broken. The total for the 7,655 banks is 
$18,553,000,000, an increase of $3,033,000,000 since 
November 17, 1916, and an increase of $2,009,000,000 
since September 11, 1917. The Comptroller remarks, with 
understandable gratification (the italics are his) that, 
“These resources exceed by more than $500,000,000 the 


C OMPTROLLER WILLIAMS says that the resources 
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total resources of all state banks doing a commercial busi- 
ness, all private banks and all trust companies in the 
United States as +f June 20, 1917—the latest date for 
which state bank returns have been compiled—including 
also the total resources at that time of the twelve Federal 
reserve banks.” 

Total deposits on November 20, 1917, amounted to 
$14,798,000,000. This was an increase over November 17, 
1916, of $2,309,000,000, and an increase as compared with 
September 11, 1917, of $1,564,000,000. Loans and dis- 
counts on November 20, 1917, amounted to $9,535,000,000. 
This was an increase of $1,189,000,000 as compared with 
November 17, the previous year, and an increase as com- 
pared with September 11, 1917, of $480,000,000. The 
proportion of loans and discounts to total deposits on 
November 20, 1917, was only 64.43 per cent., as against 
the proportion of loans and discounts to deposits on 
November 17, 1916, of 66.83 per cent., and as compared 
with 68.42 per cent. on September 11, 1917. 

Cash in vaults and due from Federal reserve banks, 
including items in process of collection, on November 20, 
1917, amounted to $1,759,000,000 dollars, as compared with 
1,507,000,000 on November 17, 1916, and as compared 
with $1,666,000,000 on September 11, 1917. 

Bills payable and rediscounts November 20, 1917, 
amounted to $600,000,000, an increase over November 17, 
1916, of $526,000,000, and an increase over September 11, 
1917, of $314,000,000. This increase is mainly explained 
by temporary loans made with Federal reserve banks in 
cennection with the Second Liberty Loan, which since 
November 20 have been largely paid. 


OTWITHSTANDING the blandishments of the 
N Comptroller and the appeals of President Wilson, 
the state institutions are not yet crowding each 
other to get into the reserve system. At the close of the 
calendar year 1917 there were in the system 250 sta%e 
banks and trust companies, having a total capital of $229,- 
039,800, total surplus of $293,165,730 and total resources 
of $4,999,427,655. 


OM RANDOLPH is dead. Every banker in the 
United States either knew Tom Randolph or knew 
of him. A native son of Kentucky, he got his bank 
training in Texas and his reputation in Missouri. He 
went to St. Louis in 1903 as president of the Common- 
wealth Trust Company, became vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce when that institution took 
over the Commonwealth several years later, and succeeded 
B. F. Edwards as president in April, 1913. He was made 
chairman of the board of directors two years ago. He 
was also a director in railroad and insurance companies. 
Tom Randolph was a member of the Executive Council of 
the American Bankers Association from 1892 to 1894. He 
served on the Auditing Committee in 1893. 


along its margin various amounts and punching or 
notching the one nearest above the figure for which 
it is made payavle, is not new; but a St. Louis bank, the 
St. Louis Union, has recently ordered three-quarters of a 
million of such checks and purposes to distribute them 


Pains ite ma the amount of a check by printing 
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with a protector, a simple device which can be fastened 
to one’s check book and which clips a V-shaped piece out 
of the check margin denoting the amount payable. The 
innovation shows faith in the efficacy of the device. The 
protector will be given free of charge to every depositor 
in the bank. 


DEPARTURE in American banking is the creation 
A of a war reserve” fund, just announced by the 

Hanover National Bank of New York, to take care 
of losses throngh depreciation of securities or other con- 
tingencies due to war conditions. The fund at present 
is $200,000, which has been set aside out of undivided 
profits. It is common practice for American bankers to 
absorb losses through the undivided profits account, so that 
the step taken by the Hanover in one respect is well in 
line with usage. Its undivided profits at present amount 
to $2,755,045, while the capital stock is $3,000,000 and 
surplus $14,000,000. The new war reserve fund, how- 
ever, appears to be an extra measure of conservatism and 
will be increased, it is announced, from time to time, so 
that war losses will be specially taken care of. In addi- 
tion to this fund, the Hanover has set aside $297,056 for 
taxes. 


president, vice-president, cashier and assistant 

cashiers long ago were supplemented by chairmen 
of the board and assistants to the president. But en- 
larged businesses seem to require a multiplicity of titles, 
and lately the “chairman of the advisory board” has come 
into being. “Executive manager” and “assistant vice- 
president” are the latest additions and embellishments in 
New York national banking. 


N= comes the “assistant vice-president.” Mere 


United States National Bank of Omaha, Neb., died 
He had 
His death leaves a vacancy in 
the three-year class of the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, to which he was elected last 


GG tries E. HAVERSTICK, vice-president of the 


December 29 at the age of forty-seven. 
been ill for several weeks. 


year. Mr. Haverstick’s connection with the United States 
National Bank began when he was eighteen years old, at 
which time he started as a messenger. 


American and Argentine governments for the 

stabilization of exchange between the two countries 
and to check the depreciation of the American dollar on 
the Argentine market. On the part of the Argentine 
government the arrangement revives a law passed just 
after the outbreak of the European war. It provides that 
American business men owing money to Argentine 
merchants may deposit the amounts with the Argentine 
ambassador, who in turn deposits them in current account 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. The bal- 
ance of this account, Argentina agrees, is not to be 
shipped in gold until the war is over and the treaty of 
peace is signed; at which time, the American Government 
agrees, no obstacle will be interposed to the shipment of 
the balance in gold. It is stipulated that payments to the 


\ arrangement has been concluded between the 
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Argentine ambassador are to be on the basis of the relative 
gold values of the two countries with the addition of a 
charge of 3 per cent. to cover transportation, insurance, 
ete. It is expected that the arrangement will remove 
trade obstacles and facilitate business relations between 
the two countries. 


made a preliminary estimate of the value of farm 

products of the United States for the year 1917, 
showing the extraordinary total of $19,443,849,381. This 
is an increase of more than six billions over 1916 and 
almost nine billions over 1915. Seventy per cent. of the 
total, or $13,610,462,782, was represented by crops, and 
the rest by animals and animal products. The estimate 
does not give quantities and is not exactly an index of pro- 
duction, for while record crops were gathered the prevail- 
ing high prices were necessarily a contributing factor in 
the enormous total of values. Corn, with a value of 
$4,053,762,000, is first; cotton is next, with a value of 
$1,517,558,000. 


T'= United States Department of Agriculture has 


count privilege is one of the features of the annual 

report of the Federal Reserve Board, just trans- 
mitted to Congress. This refers particularly to the at- 
tempt made not long ago to have the Board declare 
eligible for rediscount certain ninety-day notes which had 
been given under an agreement between the borrower and 
the lender for an innumerable number of renewals, thus 
depriving the paper of the liquid character required by 
the underlying principles of the Federal reserve system. 
The acceptance of such paper for rediscount, the Board 
points out, would have loaded up the banks with a lot of 
paper which the makers did not intend to liquidate at 
maturity. The Board also lays stress upon the necessity 
for strengthening reserves and avoiding further expansion. 
War time economies must be the counterpoise against 
inflation. 

Federal reserve notes to the amount of $1,348,954,075 
are now outstanding. The percentage of reserve has been 
steadily declining, a fact which marks the extent of the 
expansion due to the war. “An effective and proper con- 
trol over credit involved in the public offering of secur- 
ities,” says the Board, “does not present great difficulty.” 

Earnings of the twelve Federal reserve banks in 1917 
were reported as $15,800,000 gross and $11,200,000 net. 
The dividends declared totaled about $6,800,000. The 
Board’s expenses have been a little less than $250,000, 
and the cost of administering the gold settlement fund 
has been only $3,500, or 1 1-3 cents per $1,000. The Board 
says that the system was greatly strengthened during the 
year by the entrance of state banks and trust companies. 


. WARNING on the attempted abuse of the redis- 


authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to create 
an anti-depreciation fund with which to purchase at 
par such war loan or Liberty bonds as may be offered for 
sale below par; and to make it a felony for bond brokers, 
stock exchange brokers or bankers, from dealing in Liberty 


A BILL has been introduced in Congress (H. R. 8762) 


Loan bonds at less than par. The anti-depreciation fund 
is to be created by paying in $25,000,000, one-half to come 
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from the proceeds of the first Liberty Loan and the other 
half from the second Liberty Loan, with the addition of 
one-half of 1 per cent. out of the proceeds of any subse- 
quent loans. In no case shall bonds exceeding $25,000 be 
purchased from any one person, and bonds so purchased to 
protect the par value shall be resold at par and the pro- 
ceeds repaid to the fund. 


middle of January by the Ronald Press Company, 
New York, a feat of bookmaking which is sufficiently 
enterprising to merit commendation. Robert H. Mont- 
gomery is the author of this generally accepted manual 
and his preface is dated no later than January 14, 1918. 


“Lona TAX PROCEDURE, 1918” was issued the 


in Congress providing for government compensa- 

tion for wage earners whose earnings have been 
curtailed by reason of the industrial shutdown ordered by 
the Fuel Administration. Applicaticns for reimbursement 
are to be made to a commission consisting of the Secretary 
of Labor, the Secretary of Commerce, the Fuel Admin- 
istrator and four other persons to be appointed by the 
President. 


RR ‘is congress provi DENTON has introduced a bill 


OMPLETE self-denial on the part of the American 
¢ people is not necessary as a war measure, in the 

opinion of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York. Pointing out that war expenses for 1918 
will not equal more than 80 per cent. of the people’s in- 
come, the bank says: “The nation can afford no negative 
economy. What it can afford is a curtailment of all un- 
necessary spending, and a wise and wasteless use of our 
resources. Waste is an economic offense; it is designed 
to have ill effect on the nation, and mischievous effect on 
the character of the waster. But sacrifice that means 
self-punishment would be ruinous in the long run; business 
depression and starved minds and bodies would not go far 
in contributing to win the war.” 


«JV ETTERS from the Front. No. 9. Being a partial 
L record of the part played by officers of the bank in 
the Great War.” As indicated by the title, this is 
the ninth of a series of pamphlets issued by the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, which at the present writing has given 
1,430 of its officers to military duty. The book is a veri- 
table roll of honor, containing the names of those who 
have already fallen as well as news and gossip from the 
trenches. 


U. S. Government” is the title of a booklet just 

issued by the Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis. It gives instructions on how to sell to the govern- 
ment and enumerates a great many articles, clothing and 
equipment, which are needed under the head of war sup- 
plies. In a foreword to the business men of St. Louis, 
Festus J. Wade reports that a concern which formerly 
manufactured silk skirts is now making army clothing; 
another that made beds now makes hospital furniture; 


“CVS covernme to Make War Goods for the 
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while a sash and door company is turning out aeroplanes. 
He appeals to every business man to survey his facilities 
and discover if there is not some article of war use, 
enumerated in the list, that can be manufactured with 
present equipment or machinery. The slogan proposed is 
not “Business as Usual,” but “More Business than Usual,” 
with something saved out of surplus earnings. 


supervision and control of private issues of securities 

has crystallized in the preparation of a bill authoriz- 
ing the creation of a “War Finance Corporation” with 
extremely broad powers. The bill as drafted provides for 
a capital of $500,000,000, all of which is to be subscribed 
by the United States. The corporation is to have power 
to make advances to any bank, banker or trust company 
which has outstanding loans necessary or contributory to 
the prosecution of the war and under similar conditions 
to make advances to individuals or corporations. It will 
also have power to subscribe for and deal in the bonds of 
the United States and to issue its own notes and obliga- 
tions to an amount not exceeding $4,000,000,000. Such 
notes are to be rediscountable by the Federal reserve banks 
and serve as the basis of issues of Federal reserve notes. 
Inasmuch as such notes and obligations will, by the very 
nature of the corporation, represent operations in the in- 
vestment field, it is evident that they would conflict with 
the decided views recently expressed by the Federal 
Reserve Board in opposition to the rediscounting of cor- 
poration paper which had been drawn with an agreement 
for an indefinite number of renewals. However, any dis- 
cussion is premature, as the bill will no doubt be redrawn 
before it is pressed for passage. 


Gspervision McADOO’S proposal for government 
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The War Finance Corporation is also given power to 
grant or refuse licenses for the issue of securities whose 
par exceeds $100,000, thus carrying out the idea of Federal 
supervision over the use of capital for private enterprises 
during the period of the war. 

Pending legislative sanction for general control, Mr. 
McAdoo has asked the Federal Reserve Board to pass on 
the necessity for such security issues as are brought to 
their attention. 

Maturities of privately issued securities this year are 
estimated at $675,000,000. Of this amount $265,000,000 
are railroads, $215,000,000 are public utilities and the rest 
miscellaneous. 


COMPILATION by the National City Bank of New 
A York shows that the United States is second among 

the coal exporting nations of the world. This dis- 
tinction formerly belonged to Germany, with the United 
States a close third, but the war has changed all that. 
Great Britain leads with 52,000,000 tons exported in 1916, 
while the United States exported 31,000,000. In 1913 the 
exports from Great Britain were 93,000,000 tons, from 
Germany 40,000,000, and from the United States 29,- 
000,000. The world’s “bunker coal” in 1913 amounted to 
10,000,000 tons. 


ecutive Council of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and a member of the Committee of 
Twenty-five, is no longer vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Meridian, Miss. He has been made a 
vice-president of the Whitney-Central National Bank of 
New Orleans, a big promotion, which is well deserved. 
G. L. 


W ‘ecctive BROACH, a former member of the Ex- 


WHERE IS AN ADVANCE IN RAILWAY WAGES TO COME FROM? 


“As important as a broomstraw in a gale of wind” 
is the way President Underwood of the Erie characterizes 
the current suggestion that the pay of high-salaried rail- 
way officials be docked in order that the pay of the rank 
and file may be raised. How far the pay of a few high- 
priced officials would go toward meeting any substantial 
raise in the aggregate compensation of American rail- 
ways is strikingly illustrated in the following analysis by 
the Bureau of Railway News & Statistics, Chicago, of 
the payroll of all the railways for the year to December 
31, 1916, distributed by groups. 

More than a quarter of the employees in the group 
averaging below $877 are section hands whose yearly 


average is $506, while the average for the trainmen now 
seeking a raise of ‘40 per cent. was $1,330, the road pas- 
senger engineers constituting the group receiving an 
average of $2,099. 

If the entire pay of the last group in the above table, 
which includes all officers receiving $3,000 a year and 
upwards, were distributed among the remaining em- 
ployees it yields each man less than $17; and if the dis- 
tribution were confined to the two score or so officials 
who receive $50,000 and upwards per annum, the advance 
each employee would receive would be less than $1.20 per 
man yearly. 


NUMBER AND COMPENSATION OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES BY GROUPS FOR THE YEAR 1917, WHEN 
THE AVERAGE WAS $877 


Number Per cent. 
1,079,821 63.4 
119,246 
268,600 


Average 
Below $877 
$877 to 1,000 
$1,000 to 1,200 
$1,200 to 1,600 107,735 
$1,600 to 2,000 108,819 
$2,099 13,887 
$3,731 1,167 
$6,565 4,302 


1,703,577 


Compensation Per cent. Average per man 
$710,122,758 47.0 $657 
113,109,970 948 
300,474,909 1,119 
138,529,423 1,285 
187,739,910 1,724 
29,154,867 2,099 
4,353,793 3,731 
28,243,296 6,565 


$1,511,728,926 $877 


6.3 
6.4 
0.8 
| 
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The Why, How and When of an American 


Bankers Association 


BY H. A. MOEHLENPAH 


Chairman Insurance Referendum Committee, American 
Bankers Association 


T= present day finds the American banker more 
ready and eager to support co-operative movements 
and willing to consider and adopt methods which 
will make for greater efficiency, better service and lower 
costs in the conduct of his business than at any time in 
the past. Bankers are more responsive than heretofore 
and are waking up to new things. In bygone years the 
tendency among many bankers was to adopt a “ Let 
George do it” policy and to accept the regular order of 
things without taking the trouble to go behind the scenes 
and investigate actual existing conditions. 

Today bankers of this country fully appreciate the 
value of an A. B. A. membership—a membership in the 
great central bankers organization which embodies in its 
membership 18,000 of the 29,000 banks in the United 
States. The large recent increase in the membership of 
the A. B. A. and the work and support of that organiza- 
tion in promoting and assisting its members is excellent 
proof of the increasing tendency toward co-operation 
between the financial institutions of the various states 
through their local state associations and the American 
Bankers Association. The American Bankers Associa- 
tion, which has been so effective in making better banks 
and bankers through the recommendation of legislation, 
by its protective and educational divisions, its insurance 
department and numerous other activities, has brought 
bankers closer together. The success of this great organi- 
zation now makes possible activities and undertakings 
which were not feasible in the past. 

Since the establishments of banks in this country it 
has been the almost universal policy for various institu- 
tions to protect their property and funds against the 
unlawful acts of employees or the depredations of law- 
breakers from without, by insurance against robbery and 
hold up and by bonding employees for the faithful per- 
formance of their fiduciary responsibilities. 

This insurance coverage has been furnished mainly 
by regularly organized companies at rates determined by 
themselves and paid for cheerfully by bankers with little 
or no regard for the actual value received or the real 
cost of rendering this service. After several generations 
the handsome dividends, the fat undivided reserves and 
stock dividends paid by the surety and casualty com- 
panies of America caused serious reflection in the minds 
of many active bankers. As a result of some agitation 
on the subject at an A. B. A. convention not many years 
ago an insurance committee was authorized to compile 
statistics and make a report on the conditions of the 
burglary and fidelity bonding business in the United 
States in regard to the insuring of bank risks. 

This committee did valuable work and gathered excel- 
lent statistics regarding the ratio of losses on bank 
risks, which are considered a preferred class of business. 
Among the salient findings of the committee were the 
facts that banks were given little or no preference as to 


Insurance Company 


rates as compared with the more hazardous class of risks. 
It was shown that bankers were helping to pay the losses 
on other classes of risks. Another significant fact 
brought to attention was that insurance companies were 
giving no consideration in the way of lower rates or 
added protection to banks holding membership in the 
A. B. A. although they were guaranteed the help and 
protection of the Association’s Protective Department 
which annually expends many thousands of dollars in 
apprehending bank criminals, preventing robberies and 
securing the enactment of practical criminal legislation. 
A. B. A. members and non-member banks were given the 
same consideration by the surety companies. These com- 
panies, while refusing to make any concessions in rates 
on bank business, openly admitted that the practice of 
carrying bank business in an account with more hazard- 
ous lines was an inaccurate basis of determining the 
actual ratio of losses on bank business. They also 
refrained from making any changes in their policies or 
methods. 

For many years merchants engaged in various lines 
of activity have been successfully operating mutual and 
stock insurance companies to protect their properties 
from loss by fire and theft. Manufacturers have saved 
money on their insurance by organizing their own insur- 
ance companies. Co-operative insurance companies — 


organized by automobile owners and employers of labor 
have proved successful and provided satisfactory protec- 


tion at low cost. For a few years past bankers insur- 
ance companies have been operated in two states under 
the auspices of the local state associations. Their loss 
ratio has been very small and the saving to policyholders 
has been considerable. The two companies in question 
exist in North Dakota and Wisconsin. 

Bankers in several states reasoned that a company 
could be successfully organized and operated on a larger 
scale, if co-operative insurance undertakings were being 
conducted by other lines of business and by bankers in 
two states. With this in mind the questions of insurance 
for bank risks was again broached at the 1917 spring 
meeting of the Executive Council of the A. B. A. at 
Briarcliff. The outcome of this movement was the official 
appointment and sanction of a “ Special Referendum Com- 
mittee,” authorized to gather insurance statistics and 
determine the attitude of A. B. A. members on the insur- 
ance question. The findings of this committee, which 
secured definite reports from 7,500 banks, were presented 
at the Atlantic City convention and also distributed to 
A. B. A. members by mail. The preponderance of the 
replies indicated that present rates paid are considered 
excessive and encouraged the organization of a bankers’ 
insurance company designed only for bankers’ risks. 

As a further indication of keen interest in insurance 
rates the convention unanimously indorsed the appoint- 
ment of the special committee as a permanent insurance 
committee with authority to prepare plans for the organi- 
zation of a bankers’ insurance company and present the 
tentative organization features to the spring meeting of 
the Executive Council for official ratification. The per- 
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sonnel of this committee is as follows: H. A. Moehlenpah, 
chairman, Clinton, Wis., member A. B. A. Council; W. C. 
Macfadden, secretary, Fargo, N. D., secretary North 
Dakota Bankers Association; Charles A. Hinsch, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, president American Bankers Association; 
P. W. Goebel, Kansas City, Kan., ex-president American 
Bankers Association; S. B. Montgomery, Quincy, IIL, 
member A. B. A. Council; M. A. Graettinger, Chicago, 
Ill., secretary Illinois Bankers Association; Geo, D. Bart- 
lett, Milwaukee, Wis., president Secretaries Section 
A. B. A. 

Further investigations were made by this committee 
and more valuable data obtained despite innumerable 
obstacles and the pressure which the “old line” com- 
panies endeavored to make effective in order to defeat 
the purpose of the committee and the ultimate organiza- 
tion of a bankers’ company. 

At a committee meeting held at Chicago in December 
a plan for the organization of a bankers’ company to 
write burglary, fidelity and surety insurance for banks 
was unanimously agreed upon. The company is to be 
organized on the stock company plan with a minimum 
paid in capital and surplus of at least $1,000,000. This 
stock is to be sold to bankers throughout the country in 
small amounts. 

The plan proposed is unique in many respects. When 
fully explained to bankers of this country it will doubt- 
less receive the same unqualified support that has been 
given it by the individual members of the committee. It 
should prove to be not only a means of writing the 
enormous volume of this class of insurance at greatly 
reduced rates and a consequent saving to policyholders 
but also of great value in the further building up and 
increasing the membership of the American Bankers 
Association. The plan outlined should prove especially 
attractive to A. B. A. members, as it recognizes the value 
of membership in that organization and the benefits of jts 
Protective Department. 

The findings and recommendations of the Insurance 
Committee are being submitted to the entire membership 
at this time before being presented to the Executive 
Council meeting at Hot Springs in April. Members will 
have ample time to give this matter serious considera- 
tion and to enter tentative subscriptions before the Council 
meeting, thus giving definite assurance of financial back- 
ing of capital and patronage by bankers throughout the 
country. 

The committee has defined certain conditions upon 
which the company will be formed if the organization is 
approved by the Council. These important considerations 
are that the A. B. A., as an organization, shall not 
directly engage in the insurance business, nor shall any 
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company formed interfere with the present insurance 
arrangements of any state association. Also no bank 
shall be restricted from patronizing any insurance com- 
pany it may see fit, and that any bankers’ company, if 
organized, shall be directed and managed by experienced 
insurance men. 

The committee will recommend the organization of 
a company on the grounds that: 


The insurance of banks (burglary, fidelity and 
surety) is a preferred line of insurance, and entitled 
to a preferential rate. 


That the large amount of money expended 
annually by the Protective Department of the A. B. A. 
has resulted in the apprehension of many burglars 
and swindlers, and has been the means not only of 
saving banks from attack, but the means of saving 
money for casualty and surety companies. 


That members of the A. B. A. are, for this 
reason if for no other, entitled to a preferential rate 
for insurance over non-member banks which do not 
have the benefit of such protective service. 


By confining its lines of hazard to strictly 
bankers’ lines, such insurance can be profitably writ- 
ten at from 50 to 75 per cent of present rates. 


That banks of the country offer a_ sufficient 
volume of insurance, which would be quickly avail- 
able, to warrant the organization of a bankers’ 
casualty and surety company and to assure a satis- 
factory return upon capital invested in such company. 


A large percentage of the membership of the 
A. B. A. has clearly indicated its desire for the 
organization of such a company to be operated under 
the control of bankers and with lines of hazard 
confined to bank lines. 


The full committee, in attendance at the meeting, 
follows: 


H. A. Moehlenpah, chairman, of Clinton, Wis. 

C. A. Hinsch, President, A. B. A. 

P. W. Goebel, ex-President, A. B. A. 

Judge S. B. Montgomery, of Quincy, Ill. 

M. A. Graettinger, secretary Illinois Bankers Ass’n. 

Geo. D. Bartlett, secretary Wisconsin Bankers Ass’n. 

W. C. Macfadden, secretary of Committee, secretary 
North Dakota Bankers Association. 

Other members of the committee were particularly 
pleased to find the plan submitted was heartily approved 
by President Hinsch and ex-President Goebel, who had 
not attended the previous meeting of the committee. 


A. B. A. JOINS U. 8S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The American Bankers Association has taken out 
membership in the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. In accordance with a provision of the constitution 
of the Chamber of Commerce that each organization 


represented shall be entitled to one councilor, President 
Charles A. Hinsch has appointed H. H. McKee, president 
of the National Capital Bank of Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Councilor for the American Bankers Association. 
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Effect of the War on Security Values in the 
United States 


Tis several declines in the values of our securities 
have been large enough to disconcert us, and not 
a few have held the situation to be alarming. A 
careful consideration of the facts, however, will show that 
although our industrial position is not free from anxiety, 
signs are not wanting of a kind not only to reduce alarm, 
but to inspire hope. 

The decline that has marked the market ever since 
we entered the war has been so large as to obscure the 
fact that the high level from which prices dropped was 
not a normal one; that the very advance in price levels, 
which was of the nature of a boom, was itself the result 
of the war, and the trade which we were enabled to 
have on that account; that the rises were mainly in 
industrials; that the stocks and bonds, which would be 
known to be gilt-edged in Europe, have never had an 
appreciable advance; that the decline again has been 
more in industrials than in any other branch of securities; 
that the total fall in prices still leaves the market in the 
same position as on the date when we entered the war; 
and that compared to the pre-war prices, we can hardly 
be called losers. 

What the future has in store for the security market 
can only be conjectured. In case of a prolonged war, we 
are likely to have developments similar to those of Great 
Britain, although there are important considerations 
which militate against any marked decline in prices in 
our market. But should the world be fortunate enough 
to have an early peace, we may rest assured that the 
present is the low-water mark of security values, and that 
prices will gradually begin to improve, especially for rail- 
roads and other “ gilt-edged ” stocks. 

The financial crisis of 1907, originating in the United 
States and working the largest amount of harm in this 
country was, however, felt all over the world. The effect 
of the crisis was very marked on security values. From 
1909 onward, all traces of the crisis were wiped out, and 
this country, along with other countries, set out upon a 
veritable industrial activity, which culminated in the 
boom of 1911 and 1912. Investments, both at home and 
abroad, were plentiful; every branch of commerce pros- 
pered. Crops were abundant; building enterprises 
flourished; money was cheap, cheaper than it ever had 
been for years. Apparently there was no change in 
the state of affairs in 1913, although far-seeing bankers 
and manufacturers felt that the boom was over, and that 
it would be wise to be prepared for changed conditions. 
The industrial boom of the previous four years was so 
strong that its momentum was sufficient to keep activity 
at the old level even after conditions had changed. 

The beginning of 1914, however, showed without a 
doubt that the situation had changed, and that, in any 
case, the prosperity would not be so great as in the pre- 
vious years. Although there was no decline in crops, 
there was no improvement. Prices continued to move up, 
money was growing dearer, and credit began to shrink. 
It was, however, too soon to have a storm in the financial 
skies after the crisis of 1907; it is not at all improbable 
that, but for the war, a fresh financial crisis might have 


swept over the world in 1916 or 1917—following the 
natural law that prosperity and depression come in cycles, 
But, by 1914, our industrial advance had been so great 
that Mr. A. W. Flux, the director of the census of pro- 
duction in the United Kingdom, was constrained to admit 
that, on the broadest statistical basis, “ the production per 
head in the United States was roughly double that shown 
by the census for the United Kingdom.” In spite of the 
large production, security prices were not any too high; 
most of the large industrial companies were only paying 
the barest interest on the capital and bonded indebtedness, 
Why? Because of the exceptional industrial competition, 
growth of taxation, Federal, state and municipal, and 
especially the increased cost of living—which was mount- 
ing daily. 

Great Britain suffered from depreciation in security 
values for similar reasons. But there was this important 
difference. Great Britain suffered from under-production, 
while the United States suffered from over-production. 
The low output in England increased cost of production 
in more ways than one. The high output in the United 
States brought about a reduction in the selling price. In 
both cases, profits were cut; the consequent decline in 
the dividends acted directly on the value of securities. 
The industrial boom of 1912 was responsible for a very 
important development, the effects of which have been 
felt during all these years. Capital was attracted to 
enterprises which were likely to give increased profits, at 
the expense of investments in railroads and _ public 
utilities, which gave a sure but low return. It so 
happened, however, that competition brought industrial 
profits to a minimum; but there was room for specula- 
tion in this respect. Each investor believed that his 
investments would not suffer like the rest; as a matter 
of fact, there were some examples of very large profits 
made in industry, and every one was willing to take a 
chance. 

In discussing the course of security prices during the 
period of the war, it is useless to cover the period between 
August and December, 1914. As is well known, the whole 
economic fabric of the country was thrown out of joint 
as soon as the war in Europe was started. The recovery 
began to be perceptible only in the middle of 1915, when 
the full extent of the possibilities of our commerce with 
the Allies was realized. Let me detail the course of prices 
of forty representative stocks. In July, 1914, the average 
was 62. Early in January, 1915, when the market began 
to recover, there were some shifts in values; but the 
average was again 62. In April the level rose to 72, 
only to come down again to 68 in May. From thence 
there was a steady rise until October showed an average 
of 92—a level unprecedented in the history of stocks for 
a decade at least. There were very slight variations from 
October to December, although the tendency was toward 
a decline. The year 1916 opened with the average in the 
neighborhood of 85%. ‘Up to the end of June in that 
year, the level fluctuated between 85% and 88, when 
once again the level began to advance. October, 1916, 
like the same month in the previous year, saw the highest 
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point, and the price level reached the high point of 98. 
After remaining practically unchanged for a month, the 
market began to drop in December, when the ostensible 
cause of the decline was the peace talks of Bethmann- 
Hollweg and President Wilson. 

The year 1917 opened with the average at 87. Early 
in February, when the submarine decree was issued by 
Germany, and relations were broken off with Germany, 
there was another drop, the average being 80. March 
showed a rise to 86. April, the most momentous month 
in the history of the United States, showed a fluctuation 
between 82 and 80. May was still lower at 78; but the 
same month showed a tendency to improvement. The 
months of June and July were in the neighborhood of 84, 
when the decline began to be marked and steady. Every 
succeeding month has shown a decline. The close of the 
year showed the average at 65. Taking forty representa- 
tive bonds, on the other hand, we do not find the same 
or similar variations. The bond market in 1915 opened 
in the neighborhood of 84. The highest average for the 
year was in October at 87%. The average reached 89% 
in October 1916. Since then there has been a gradual 
decline, the year 1917 closing with the average at 76%. 

Very little need be said about bonds. Compared to 
stocks they have remained remarkably steady. Up to 
the date when we entered the war, interest rates have 
been extremely cheap in the United States. Since then 
the tendency has been toward a rise in the rates, which 
became marked only at the close of the year—in spite of 
the two Liberty Loans and war financing. There is 
nothing unusual in the fact that the bond values have 
shown the decline that I have pointed out above. This 


slight variation is all the more significant, when we 
remember the fact that British railway debentures have 
dropped during the same period over 22 per cent. 

The stock market, however, has had spectacular rises 


and falls. In the average given above, I have included 
both railway and industrial stocks; hence the violence of 
the fluctuations is not made clear. Before proceeding 
further, I will take some representative industrial and 
railroad stocks and their values for purposes of illus- 
tration. 

INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 

July 30 High High 

1914 1916 1917 

. 22% 68% 53 
82% 
112% 
87 
101% 


Anaconda 

Cent. Leather ... 
Crucible Steel.... 91% 
Gen. Motors 8 146% 
Insp. Copper .... 66% 
Kennecott 50% 
Lack. Steel 103% 
Mex. Petroleum.. 106% 
Mer. Marine, pf.. 106% 
N. Y. Air Brake.. 156 
Ind. Alco... 171% 
U. S. Steel 129% 136% 


I have not included in this list stocks of concerns that 
are catering to war manufacturing, pure and simple— 
although it is hard to single out a trade that has not 
been directly or indirectly benefited by the war. More- 
over, certain industries have had a remarkable impetus 
for development as a result of the war. The foremost 
instance is that of copper. While the rest of the world 


has had a declining production, the United States mines 
have had the largest outputs in their history. The fol- 
lowing are the totals since 1913: 


1913 1,652,290,000 pounds 
1914 1,565,708,000 pounds 
1915 1,647,280,000 pounds 
1916 2,065,000,000 pounds 
1917 2,362,000,000 pounds 


With the increase in the output, prices have also 
advanced. The average in 1914 was 13.60 cents; in 1915, 
17.27 cents; in 1916, 27.20 cents; in 1917, 25.22 cents; 
recently the government has fixed the price at 23.50 cents. 
Next in importance is the steel trade. Plants have been 
extended, new factories erected, and the output has been 
doubled. The value of our exports has been multiplied four- 
fold during the period of the war. The gain has been mainly 
in partly manufactured goods which the Allies have been 
buying of us, in order to extend their plants for the manu- 
facture of munitions. The third in importance is the 
motor trade, which has had an almost mushroom growth. 
At the close of 1913, the country had under 1,000,000 
cars, including passenger cars and trucks, lorries, etc. 
The lowest estimate of motor vehicles in use in the be- 
ginning of this year is 3,500,000. This industry did not 
thrive because of war orders; but it arose out of the 
prosperity created by war orders. Other minor industries 
owe a large measure of their prosperity not only to war 
orders, but also to the new trade which we have built up 
with South America, because of Europe’s pre-occupation, 
on account of the war. Profits expanded, dividends have 
been large, and up to a few months ago, there was plenty 
of money and credit in the country. 

The principal reason for the decline of the last few 
months is, of course, primarily our entry into the war. 
But, going into details, we have to throw the responsi- 
bility on the new taxation, which reduced the profits. If 
the decline commenced before the passage by Congress 
of the new tax law, it was only an intelligent anticipation 
of events. 

The factories in the country are as active as ever; 
with our new shipbuilding program, the steel mills and 
shipyards are as busy as possible; as much copper is 
being produced now as in the height of the boom; such 
trade as has been lost in one direction has been com- 
pensated by new orders from different quarters; trade 
with our Allies has had a slight decline in quantity, but 
not in value; but our own government contracts are of 
enormous volume. In certain trades, like the motor manu- 
facturing concerns, production has had to be restricted; 
but the decline in production is not of marked volume. 

Under such conditions, the explanation of the decline 
in security values becomes more difficult than otherwise. 
Apart from the tax law, other important developments 
have been responsible for the decline. The profits of the 
previous years were not distributed; nor have they been 
kept in cash. Most concerns have invested the surpluses 
in the business itselfi—so much so that they have larger 
plants than they ever had. When the new year came, 
and higher prices had to be paid for raw materials— 
which have mounted up in value in the meanwhile—they 
found themselves actually short of working capital. Just 
at this time, the greater part of the nation’s wealth was 
needed for the government; hence there was considerable 
difficulty in obtaining capital for industrial purposes. 
The net result has been that, in spite of increasing pro- 


45% 54% 

74% 110 

38 44% 

26 31% 

68 76 

67 89% 

62% 89% 

98 120 

98% 117 

79% 90% 
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duction, industrial concerns were unable to maintain, and 
in some cases even to pay, small dividends. We can easily 
imagine the result of this on the public mind. Apart 
from this, the competition between the government and 
industry in the market for money, has, as a matter of 
course, resulted in the discomfiture of the latter. 

In spite of the present depression, there is no deny- 
ing the general soundness of the industrial position. As 
soon as the war is over, the benefits will be directly 
apparent. The shift from war trade to peace trade may 
lead to a short period of unsettlement; but it cannot last 
very long. Under these circumstances, therefore, the 
market can look upon possible developments with 
equanimity. 

With the railroad stocks, however, it is a different 
story. The market for railroad stocks had been depressed 
for a number of years before the war—mainly because 
of the interference of the government in this business. 
It is not to be assumed that this interference has con- 
sistently worked evil; but the want of co-operation be- 
tween the government and this industry has resulted in 
an unsatisfactory situation, the effect of which is seen 
today. But with the boom in industry after the outbreak 
of the war, railroad conditions became worse than ever. 
The roads have been neglected, and the administration 
which took over the railroads will have to spend large 
sums of money to repair the damage done. The want of 
sufficient rolling stock has been responsible for the con- 
gestion of today, and its consequent evils. The extent 
to which railroads have been neglected may be noted from 
the following figures of corporate financing. during the 
past five years. 


Corporate financing: 


1913 Industrials $278,000,000 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


Railroads 
Industrials 
Railroads 
Industrials 
Railroads 
Industrials 
Railroads 
Industrials 
Railroads 


958,500,000 
271,500,000 
714,500,000 
571,000,000 
684,500,000 
951,000,000 
371,000,000 
656,900,000 
422,000,000 
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It is estimated that an outlay of about $800,000,000 
a year will be necessary for several years in order to 
bring the railroads to the condition that prevailed before 
the war. There is no doubt that the money will be pro- 
vided. Moreover, the demand for capital for industries 
will be reduced, partly because of the developments that 
have already taken place, and partly because of the 
slightly reduced production which will prevail for some 
years after the war. 

The range of prices of some representative railroad 
stocks is as follows: 


RAILROAD STOCKS 


July 30 High 
1914 1916 


Atchison 108% 


Balt. & Ohio.... 72 
Can. Pacific ....156% 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 85 
Del. & Hudson. .140 
Erie 

Gt. North. pf... 
Lehigh Valley .. 

N. Y. Central... 
New Haven ... 
North. Pacific... 97 
Penn. R. R 

South. Pacific .. 84% % 
Union Pacific ...112 149% 101% 


As has been the case in England, the decline in these 
prices has been partly due to the increase in the interest 
rate. But the main reason for the lowering of values is * 
the disposal of the foreign-owned securities in this coun- 
try during the first three years of the war. As is well 
known, over $2,000,000,000 worth of our railroad stocks 
were held in the allied countries before the war. The 
Allies were purchasing from us munitions and war mate- 
rials; and they paid partly by the sale of such stocks in 
our market. The gradual unloading of these stocks was 
certainly not helpful to the maintenance of prices. But 
the future of these stocks is as bright as, if not better 
than, that of industrial stocks. 

S. R. W. 


MODESTY IN COINAGE 


A marked triumph for modesty is represented by the 
changed design of the 25-cent piece now being issued by 
the United States Mint. Incidentally, appearance of the 
new coins has caused the Secret Service much annoyance 
and has cost that organization many explanatory letters, 
as hundreds of observant bank tellers and others through- 
out the country notified the government post-haste that 
a spurious quarter was loose as soon as the revised coin 
was put into circulation. 

The change is official and was prompted wholly by 
modesty, according to the explanation of Raymond T. 
Baker, Director of the Mint. It will be remembered that 
the quarter was designed as a “ preparedness quarter ” 
to symbolize the yearning of the American people for a 


greater degree of preparation. When the first new 
quarters were struck and sent into circulation, complaints 
were made that the figure of Liberty displayed too much 
of her person. The sculptor’s breeze had swept the classic 
drapery from her right limb and his carelessness had 
permitted the covering of her bosom to sag. Although it 
took an Act of Congress, the lady was sent back to the 
dressing room where a fold of her gown was snatched 
over the exposed limb, and what a modiste in all proba- 
bility would call a guimpe was placed upon her bosom. 
While they were about it, the other side of the coin 
was altered so as to raise the eagle and place three 
stars under him, to give the impression of his greater 
altitude, H. J. D. 


High Low Open 
§ 107% 75 821% 
50% 
139% 
43 
106% 
15 
87 
56 
69 
28% 
8236 
46 
82 
111% 
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Federal Reserve Banks Now Earning Their 
Dividends and Accumulating a Surplus 


of “ profiteering ” as the term is applied to profits 

made by reason of the unusual circumstances 
created by the war, but at the same time the fact remains 
that the earnings of the Federal reserve banks during 
the year just ended were larger than at any similar 
period since the establishment of the new banking system. 
There is also no question of a doubt that the larger 
profits have been directly due to the war, for the flotation 
of Liberty Loans and the sale of treasury certificates of 
indebtedness made such heavy demands upon the member 
banks that they were forced to resort to rediscounting at 
the Federal banks, an operation from which the reserve 
banks obtain a considerable portion of their total revenues. 

No one begrudges the reserve banks the profits they 
have made. In fact, the banking community is well 
pleased with the fact that the semi-public banking insti- 
tutions are now on a more than self-sustaining basis. 
Although it was never planned or expected that the 
reserve banks should be “ money-makers,” it had been 
hoped that the institutions would be operated in such a 
way as to net the stockholders—the member banks—the 
6 per cent. in annual dividends, and that in addition, the 
banks would speedily build up surpluses for themselves 
and turn over to the government, in the form of a fran- 
chise tax, a considerable sum of money which could be 
used in reducing the nation’s public debt. 

The financial success, as gauged by the profits of the 
reserve banks in the past year, should serve as an induce- 
ment to increased membership, for everybody admires 
success, and banks, like individuals, are more likely to 
cast their lot with a successful enterprise than with one 
not so financially fortunate, irrespective of the noble or 
public-spirited considerations involved. 

Of the twelve Federal reserve banks, eight of thém— 
Boston, New York, Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis and San Francisco—started the new year 
with all dividends paid to date. All of the remaining 
four banks—Philadelphia, Cleveland, Kansas City and 
Dallas—had paid dividends up to and including June 30, 
1917, with the arrears for the last six months amounting 
to $805,000. A year ago the twelve banks were $3,649,000 
in arrears. Six of the eight banks—Boston, New York, 
Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago and Minneapolis—enjoyed 
such prosperity that after disbursing 6 per cent. dividends 
to date they had an aggregate surplus of $2,268,468 which 
they shared with the government, paying into the public 
treasury as a franchise tax the sum of $1,134,234. 

Under the provisions of the Federal Reserve Act, the 
banks are permitted to pay their stockholders dividends 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, said dividends being 
cumulative, and all surplus earnings must be shared with 
the government, one-half of the bank’s excess profits 
being used in building up a surplus fund. This sharing 
of profits continues until each reserve bank has accumu- 
lated a surplus equal to 40 per cent. of its paid-in capital, 
after which time all excess profits must be turned over 
to the government. 

The law also provides that the so-called franchise 


T's Federal reserve banks can hardly be accused 


tax shall be used by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
strengthening the gold reserve supporting the “green- 
backs,” which are technically described as United States 
notes, or for reducing the bonded debt of the nation. 
As a matter of fact there is little difference between 
the two, for the notes are obligations of the United States 
just as much as are government bonds. 

In view of the hugeness of the bonded indebtedness 
of the country, it is not likely that the relatively small 
sum of money derived from the reserve banks’ franchise 
taxes will be used for the purpose of reducing it, and it 
is more probable that the Secretary of the Treasury will 
decide to avail himself of the tax receipts for the purpose 
of clearing up the deficiency of reserve behind the green- 
backs. The greenback situation for a long time has been 
a source of annoyance to students of American banking 
who have long hoped that through legislation the gap 
between the gold reserve and the total note issue would 
be eliminated. Because the amount involved is so small, 
and the practical soundness of the greenbacks is so well 
established, the matter has not received much considera- 
tion from Congress, but at the same time the fact remains 
that it is desirable to purify our currency system and 
one of the steps required is the elimination of the gold 
deficiency of the greenbacks. There are now outstanding 
$346,681,016 of United States notes, against which the 
treasury holds $152,979,025 of gold, leaving an excess of 
notes over reserve, of $193,701,990. 

Should the reserve banks’ franchise taxes be solely 
depended upon for the $193,000,000 required to give the 
greenbacks the standing enjoyed by gold certificates, it 
will take some considerable time; for notwithstanding the 
fact that with the general popularization of rediscounting 
the earnings of the banks will grow, and despite the fact 
that in some cases the situation will soon be created 
where all the surplus earnings will be turned over to 
the government, a great many years will elapse before 
the excess profits of the banks reach $193,000,000. At 
the same time there is reason to believe that in the event 
that the deficiency is reduced considerably, Congress will 
be more inclined to pass legislation cleaning up the green- 
backs than it is today when the amount of gold required 
is no small sum. 

The following table, taken from the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, gives the amount of dividends authorized by the 
twelve Federal reserve banks during the past year: 


Amount of 


Bank dividend 


Boston 


From To 


Jan. 1, 1916 . 31,1917 
.Jan. 1, 1916 
Jan. 1, 1916 
..Jdan. 1, 1916 
. duly 1, 1917 
Jan. 1,1917 
July 1, 1916 
Jan. 1, 1916 
Minneapolis July 1,1916 
Kansas City. .July 1, 1916 
Dallas Nov. 1, 1916 
San Francisco. Oct. 1, 1915 


*Etimated. 


Cleveland 
Richmond 


. 31,1917 


$597,829 

1,466,720 

466,768 

539,805 

105,254 

145,465 
660,000* 
167,000* 
220,000* 

183,513 
110,000* 
295,000* 
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The following table gives the amount of franchise 
taxes paid by the six banks, in each case the bank retain- 


ing a similar sum as the nucleus of a surplus fund: 


$75,100.00 

649,363.57 

215,799.18 

40,000.00 

Richmond 116,471.73 
Minneapolis 37,500.00 


$1,134,234.48 


For the purposes of presenting an analysis of the 
earnings of the Federal reserve banks, the figures for the 
It appears that the 
bank’s net earnings for the year 1917, after the deduc- 


New York institution will be taken. 


tion for general expenses and the cost of Federal reserve 
notes, amounted to $3,729,609.46. This compares with net 
earnings of $163,063 for the calendar year 1916 and a 
deficit of $111 for the period from November, 1914, to 
Dec. 31, 1915. The total earnings for the three years 
that the bank has been in business—the bank was estab- 
lished in Nov., 1914—amounted to $3,892,561. Of this, 
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$2,593,834 have been paid in dividends to the stockhold- 
ing members banks, and half of the $1,298,727, or 
$649,363, has been turned into the treasury as a franchise 
tax, and an equal amount set aside for the bank’s surplus 
fund. 

The capital of the New York and the other Federal 
reserve banks is a fluctuating amount, due to the admis- 
sion of new members into the system and, to a small 
degree, to the reduction of capitalization arising out of 
the liquidation of member institutions. In the case of 
the New York Reserve Bank the paid-in capital ranged 
from $11,865,750 to $18,684,250 during the course of the 
year, the large increase being accounted for by the admis- 
sion of some of the large trust companies. Taking the 
average capital at $15,275,000 it will be seen the year’s 
earnings, totaling $3,892,672, amounted to between 24 and 
25 per cent. on the capital stock. During the year, the 
bank paid not only dividends for the year during which 
the profits were made but also dividends for the previous 
twelve months. 

An interesting fact gleaned from an inspection of all 


Average balances for the month of the several classes of earning assets. 


Bills dis- 
counted, mem- 
bers and 
F. R. Banks. 


$24,939,976 
309,990,240 
15,756,446 
21,199,920 
13,050,494 
12,594,541 
79,690,446 
19,177,484 
12,697,200 
32,981,954 
9,346,503 
16,927,037 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 


Minneapolis 
City 


Bills bought | 
in open market. 


$26,354,677 
48,661,057 
23,909,654 
31,789,651 
10,667,544 
4,476,948 
6,156,392 
5,944,533 
8,740,600 
4,861,153 
10,263,862 
13,809,363 


| 


United States Total. 


securities. 


Municipal 
warrants. 


$54,486,403 
392,743,601 
43,187,434 
65,010,406 
27,337,122 
25,779,450 
108,918,805 
29,078,417 
25,314,300 
48,906,997 
26,425,697 
36,063,383 


33,075, 779 $1,016,525 
3,495,700 25,634 
12,008,676 12,159 
3,619,084 
8,510,148 
23,071,967 
3,956,400 
3,851,100 
11,063,890 
769,067 
5,326,983 


568,352,241 


195, 635, 434 


117,940, 544 883,252,0 015 


$3,191,750 
1,323,796 


Earnings from— 


| Calculated annual rates of interest from— 


Banks. Bills dis- 
counted,| 
members| 

in open 
and F R.| market. | 


Banks. | 


Bills 
bought States | 
securi- 

ties. 


| 
| 
| 


$79,048 
147,822) 
65,373| 
88,620! 
30,454 
13,028) 
17,393| 
15,949 
23,757 
12,925 
30,539 
42,856 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 


55,174 


1,597,478) 567,759) 


11,324! . 
278,991 


United ; Munici- 
pal 
war- 
rants. 


Bills dis- 
counted 
members 


| | | | 
| Bills | United | Munici- 
| 


States 
securi- 
ties. 


bought pal 


Total. in open 


war- 
rants. | 


Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
$160,206 03 8.45 

1,026,509 
121,412 
185,332 
79,542 
77,054 
314,780 
82,835 
72,677 
142,535 
76,004 

109,354 


"2,448,240 


Banks. | | 
| | 
New 
| 
St. 
San Francisco................| 
Total 
| 
| 
i Total 
Banks marke. | 
$75,287 $5,876 
New York.................| 798,928 76,729, $3,030) 
47,258) 8,696) 85] 
67,361 29,307| 44 
40,897) 8,191)........ 
Atlanta....................] 38,991 24,436) 599 
Chicago.................+.| 236,986 60,401)........ 
St. Louis...................| 57,980) 8,906)........ 
40,070 8,750 100 
108,324 21,286|........ 
30,222! 15,089 154 
Total... 0? 3.42 | 3.53 | 2.86 | 3.69 | 3.37 
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available figures bearing on the subject of earnings of 
the Federal reserve banks is that the percentage of profit 
made on various transactions by the twelve banks averages 
approximately 3.37 per cent. The four sources of profit 
are: (1) bills discounted; (2) bills bought in the open 
market; (3) United States Government securities and 
(4) municipal warrants. The highest percentage of 
profit, but the smallest volume, appears in the case of 
municipal warrants, the average earnings amounting to 
3.69 per cent., the Minneapolis bank reporting a profit 
of 4.77 per cent. on transactions in warrants. The 
smallest yield is that derived from United States Govern- 
ment securities, the average rate being 2.86 per cent. 
There is relatively small difference in the return obtained 
from rediscounts and acceptances purchased in the open 
market, the average for the former being 3.42 per cent. 
and for the latter, 3.53 per cent., but the volume of earn- 
ings from the former are approximately three times that 
of the latter. 

The Federal Reserve Bulletin contains the accompany- 
ing compilation giving the average amounts of earning 
assets held by each Federal reserve bank during November 
1917, the earnings derived from each class of earning 
assets, and the annual rates of earnings on the basis of 
November, 1917, returns (see preceding page). 
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It will be seen by an examination of these figures 
that there exists a certain uniformity in the profits 
derived by the banks from their various activities. The 
average percentage of profit is approximately 31/3 per 
cent., a rate considerably lower than that netted by com- 
mercial banks in their business activities. It is also mani- 
fest that the earnings of the banks (or of most of the 
banks), were large last year not because of the high 
return obtained from rediscounting operations or from 
investments but by reason of the heavy volume of busi- 
ness transacted. 

With the entrance of additional state banks and 
trust companies into the system, and with the more 
general use of the rediscounting facilities of the reserve 
banks, there is reason to believe that the earnings of the 
Federal reserve banks will continue to increase, and that 
all of the twelve institutions will gradually accumulate 
their 40 per cent. surplus funds. 

There is certainly no valid reason why banks should 
complain of their investment in the stock of the Federal 
reserve bank when it is realized that they are not only 
assured an income of 6 per cent. per annum on the 
money they have invested, but that they have the dis- 
counting and other privileges which are invaluable not 
only as useful expedients, but as means for increasing 
the individual profits of the member banks. 


PROBLEMS IN THE USE OF THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


(Concluded from page 570) 


known at another. The banker will have only the usual 
difficulty in determining the credit standing of an accept- 
ance. The makers of acceptances and the drawers of them 
will eventually find the advantages and the disadvantages 
that result. If the customer of the corner grocer signs an 
acceptance for his over-due bill, his credit standing will 
not be changed by that act. When the big manufacturer 
takes from his portfolio a bunch of acceptances from 
wholesale customers and discounts them at his own bank, 
he will use his credit to just the same extent as if he made 
a loan on his firm’s note. The questions involved will be 
determined in the same old way and in the light of the 
same kind of information. 

Viewed from the point of the necessity of increasing 
the supply of commercial paper which will be rightly re- 
garded as self-liquidating, which will insure the banks a 
supply of paper eligible for rediscount and which will 
place into self-liquidating form innumerable accounts 
which are now properly called “frozen credits,” the ques- 
tion is the large one of the adequate use of the credit that 
business creates and the making of it available for the 
benefit of the community at large. The conflict is not be- 
tween the trade acceptance and single name paper, or 
between the trade acceptance and the cash discount, but 
between the trade acceptance and the open book account. 
If the trade acceptance has advantages over single name 
paper the trade acceptance will survive when the oppor- 
tunity for the demonstration of its advantages has been 
completed. In the period of transition both will be used 
and both forms may continue to be used indefinitely. The 
cash discount is the ideal system of liquidation but the 


free use of the cash discount system involves the use of 
single name paper through which the discounting merchant 
usually secures the funds with which to make the prompt 
payment. The development of the use of the trade accept- 
ance will have a tendency also to correct the abuse of the 
cash discount system. But the open book account may 
fairly be regarded as doomed. Its disadvantages are too 
numerous and too obvious. It has long been merely suf- 
fered. The buyer who defers payment to the end of the 
permitted period thereby demonstrates his incompetency 
as a business man. If the utter lack of economy in that 
method does not make itself apparent to him, it will 
become apparent to his customers who will decline event- 
ually to pay the toll exacted by his incompetence. 

These problems have all to be worked out in practice 
—in the laboratory of fact and experience. They will be 
worked out. The working out has begun. The trade 
acceptance is now extensively used and its use will in- 
crease. It will win no vicarious recognition. It will not 
be used to supplant something else. It will win its way 
absolutely, not comparatively, and the objections to it will 
vanish as the understanding of the general credit situation 
becomes larger. The trade acceptance is not a credit 
panacea. It is an obligation with the names of two or 
more men or concerns attached to it. It is designed to 
transfer a merchandising transaction into a credit form 
that is most desirable and most economical under all cir- 
cumstances, to reduce the credit risk and promote prompt- 
ness in settlement. All other questions are incidental and 
are to be answered according to the particular circum- 
stances which surround a particular case. 
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BY HOMER JOSEPH DODGE 
Editor Bankers Information Service 


HE immigrant is not making a cash return for the 
| benefits of freedom and democracy if the effect of 
the first and second Liberty Loans on postal savings 
deposits are to be regarded as an index. Immigrants 
from all parts of the world have been victimized in- 
numerable times after arrival in this country by private 
bankers, usually of their own race and language. These 
private bankers have in the past gained the confidence 
of the working people from the mother countries and have 
induced them to deposit their savings in private banks, 
usually entirely without regulation except such regula- 
tion as the ever-present larceny and embezzlement statutes 
afford. This state of affairs, long a scandal in this coun- 
try, supplemented by old country habits, drove the for- 
eigners to deposit their savings in the postal savings 
banks, and since the institution of these banks their 
deposits have been accepted as indications of the deposits 
and withdrawals of foreigners’ and immigrants’ funds. 

A special report compiled at the request of the 
JOURNAL of the American Bankers Association by the 
Post Office Department shows that in eighteen repre- 
sentative cities where there are large foreign populations, 
deposits in postal savings banks were greater at the time 
of the closing of the last Liberty Loan than before either 
loan was offered. In fact, in some cases deposits were 
nearly doubled. 

Heavy withdrawals were made from the postal sav- 
ings banks by aliens at the time the mistaken announce- 
ment was sent out from Washington and printed broad- 
cast throughout the country that deposits of enemy aliens 
in postal savings banks would be confiscated. A speedy 
denial did not come in time to check many withdrawals 
or to break down the skepticism of many foreign-born 
depositors. 

In time of war all simple people convert their hold- 
ings into cash and there were some withdrawals from the 
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the Liberty Loans 


postal savings banks on general principles. In spite of 
these withdrawals the deposits show heavy increases at 
the end of the last government borrowing period, so it 
would appear only fair to assume that the immigrants 
and the foreign born in the United States were not heavy 
contributors to the Liberty Loans. The accompanying 
table is illuminating. 

The failure of the foreign born to subscribe appar- 
ently was not due to lack of efforts on the part of the 
managers of the loan. A comprehensive publicity scheme 
was conducted to reach the foreign language speaking 
population. The Liberty Loan Publicity Bureau at Wash- 
ington has a special division devoted to this work alone, 
The copies of foreign language newspapers which have 
poured in to the bureau indicate there was no parsimony 
as to newspaper space in the foreign language news- 
papers. 

Posters, designed to appeal especially to the latest 
contributions to the American melting pot, evidently did 
not cause the pot to assay all that might have been 
expected in the way of loan subscriptions. 

The reason for this reticence on the part of the new 
Americans is difficult to place. Can it be that though 
they have fled here from oppressive lands, they are doubt- 
ful as to the advisability of lending their money to make 
the world safe for democracy? Possibly they came to this 
land of the free under the impression that democracy, 
too, was free. 

The efforts of the government will not be spared in 
continuing the campaign to induce immigrants to invest 
in the Liberty Loans. Experience has proved that per- 
sonal solicitation is more successful than more general 
methods in selling Liberty Loan bonds, as well as any- 
thing else. In forthcoming campaigns the country will 
be better organized and these new Americans will be 
reached in greater numbers. Then it is expected that 
many millions will come to the treasury war fund from 
the immigrants. 


STATEMENT SHOWING POSTAL SAVINGS DEPOSITS IN CERTAIN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES ON VARIOUS DATES IN 1917 


NOVEMBER 1 
$29,809,743 
2,970,359 
1,720,184 
250,029 
1,901,722 
2,705,440 
980,929 
4,227,757 
6,871,065 
1,471,406 
514,023 
1,248,465 
1,335,294 
1,318,561 
1,581,984 
641,856 
810,902 
396,887 


OCTOBER 1 
$29,764,908 
8,011,264 
1,741,985 
252,429 
1,885,022 
2,713,794 
1,025,964 
4,207,184 
6,988,704 
1,514,964 
522,617 
1,293,435 
1,362,151 
1,828,457 
1,625,750 
649,677 
805,667 
380,266 


JULY 1 


$27,563,060 
2,823,712 
1,594,765 
222,400 
1,632,463 
2,462,822 
1,012,156 
3,882,673 
6,154,252 
1,377,162 
483,808 
1,248,130 
1,310,977 
1,134,844 
1,488,550 
581,263 
698,902 
302,981 


APRIL 1 
$26,093,684 
2,724,057 
1,486,555 
205,809 
1,430,274 
2,286,199 
1,002,305 
8,416,676 
6,006,594 
1,328,050 
445,968 
1,197,384 
1,344,858 
1,085,133 
1,458,732 
502,184 
599,650 
233,937 


JANUARY 1 
$23,242,524 
2,548,227 
1,326,903 
186,995 
1,246,493 
2,116,777 
948,919 
2,732,623 


New York City 

Boston, Mass. .............. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 
Baltimore, Md. ............. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Pittebureh, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich. 

Chicago, 

Milwaukee, Wis. ........... 
Minneapolis, Minn. ......... 


1,243,243 
541,472 
1,346,985 
311,318 
510,767 
129,674 


San Francisco, Cal 
Seattle, Wash. ............. 
Portland, Ore. ............. 


586 
5,507,058 
1,269,644 
431,424 
St. Louis, Mo............... 1,090,230 
Abpon, 
South Bethlehem, Pa........ 
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Reasons for Making the Dollar the World’s 
Monetary Unit 


BY SRINIVAS R. WAGEL 


schemes proposed in the past for the unification of 

the world’s currercies, and the one now proposed. 
Napoleon’s plan recognized the necessity for the circula- 
tion of gold coins—the chief merit of the plan being the 
free circulation of the standard’ unit of one country in 
another. For instance, the twenty-five-franc piece, the 
British sovereign, the twenty-mark piece and the United 
States five-dollar coin would circulate indifferently in 
France, England, Germany and the United States. The 
situation at present is materially altered by the significant 
fact that unless a radical change is effected in the 
world’s standard of value, gold will no longer be in 
circulation as the money of the world. Even supposing 
that new measures affecting the standard are adopted, 
the fact remains that the effect on the circulation of gold 
as money will be practically the same. Under such con- 
ditions, it may rightly be asked: What is the use of hav- 
ing the dollar as the world’s monetary unit? 

To devote much space to the discussion of the possible 
developments in connection with the standard of value 
will be going beyond the scope of our subject; a brief 
indication of the position, however, is not only justifiable 
but absolutely necessary. There are bound to be en- 
deavors to secure a return to bi-metallism. Advocates of 
the multiple standard are already raising their heads. 
The strength of bi-metallism has been sapped to a con- 
siderable extent by the events of the past three decades. 
Furthermore, the legitimate demand for money is, and 
will be, so great as to make it almost an impossible task 
for silver to cope with the situation. 

The discussions in former times always oumngment 
the co-circulation of gold with silver; now, the case is 
different. Therefore, as a practical proposition, bi- 
metallism is out of the question. The multiple standard 
has never found favor with practical bankers. Even 
political economists of the nineteenth century, like Jevons, 
have treated the subject in a dilettante way. The first 
practical scheme was put forward in England by Mr. 
Aneurin Williams in the 70’s of the last century. Mr. 
Irving Fisher in this country has been a staunch advo- 
cate of the plan of standardizing the dollar. Standard- 
ization depends on the prices of commodities, regulated 
by natural economic causes. The war has changed the 
situation. Prices are artifically controlled in all countries, 
to a very large extent; and where they are not controlled, 
they are governed by an extraordinary and unusual com- 
bination of circumstances. To frame a standard on the 
present level of prices would be an act of folly. Stand- 
ardization is expected te be international to a certain 
extent; in other words, the essential basis of standardiza- 
tion is that there should be free flow of commerce between 
all countries in the world. Such is not the case at present. 
Hence we may rest assured that there is very little 
prospect of the adoption of the multiple standard. It is, 


IT scene is a fundamental difference between the 


of course, needless to discuss the possibility of our adopt- 
ing the silver standard. 

Gold, however imperfectly it may perform the money 
function, must continue to be the standard of value. The 
problem for solution is: How can the standard be main- 
tained, without the circulation of gold metailic money, 
as of yore? The different governments of the world have 
issued large volumes of paper money, and would be un- 
able, for the safety of their own credits, to allow gold to 
circulate. If they were unwise enough to permit circu- 
lation, the result would be, in accordance with the famous 
law of Sir Thomas Gresham, that gold would disappear, 
thereby placing them in a worse position than before. 
Some thinkers suggest that it is possible, under other 
circumstances than those that prevail at present, to let 
gold circulate, without any such disastrous result. But 
their schemes involve dethroning gold from its position 
as the standard of value—which we cannot countenance. 
Briefly, the solution is to maintain gold as the reserve 
of banking and currency, with paper as the circulating 
medium for large amounts, with silver, copper, nickel and 
bronze as the money metal for small amounts. In any 
case, the paper moneys issued up to date must not be 
allowed to depreciate, and must gradully be redeemed and 
destroyed; we have sufficient historical evidence to prove 
that repudiation will be the worst possible blunder that 
a state can commit. 

In other words, the solution lies in creating a money of 
account, apart from, and intimately connected with, the 
different national currencies of the world. Such a money 
of account has existed in the past, and has simplified and 
solved many a monetary and trade problem. The best 
example of a successful money of account is the Amster- 
dam Bank guilder of the seventeenth century. “ Before 
1609,” says Adam Smith, “the great quantity of clipped 
and worn coin, which the extensive trade of Amsterdam 
brought from all parts of Europe, reduced the value of 
its currency about nine per cent. below that of good money 
fresh from the mint. Such money no sooner appeared 
than it was melted down, or carried away, as it always is 
in such circumstances. The merchants with plenty of 
money could not always find a sufficient quantity of good 
money to pay their bills of exchange; and the value of 
those bills, in spite of several regulations which were 
made to prevent it, became in a general measure uncer- 
tain. In order to remedy these inconveniences, a bank 
was established in 1609 under the guarantee of the city. 
The bank received both foreign coin and the light and 
worn coin of the country at its real intrinsic value, in 
the good standard money of the country, deducting only 
so much as was necessary for defraying the expense of 
coinage and the other necessary expense of management. 
For the value which remained after this small deduction 
was made, it gave a credit in its books. This credit was 
called bank-money, which, as it represented money exactly 
according to the standard of the mint, was always of the 
same real value and intrinsically worth more than cur- 
rent money. It was at the same time enacted that all 
bills drawn upon and negotiated at Amsterdam of the 
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value of six hundred guilders and upwards should be paid 
in bank-money, which at once took away all uncertainty 
in the value of those bills.” 

Another example of the use of money of account or 
representative money, which was a great success, was 
the bancomark of Hamburger Giro Bank. In earlier 
periods, mercantile republics of Italy adopted a similar 
plan. “The money placed to the credit of individuals 
in these banks,” says W. Stanley Jevons, “was called 
bank-money, and commanded an agio or premium corre- 
sponding to the average depreciation of the coins. Pay- 
ments were made by the merchants attending at the bank 
at a particular hour, and ordering transfers to be made 
in the bank books. The money paid was thus always of 
full value, and all trouble in counting and valuing it 
was avoided.” 

The present position of the currencies of the different 
countries of the world is not on all fours with the examples 
given above. But there are quite a number of similarities. 
The variations in value are no longer caused by clipping; 
but there are variations as bad as, if not worse than, 
those arising from clipped money. The value of bills 
again is as uncertain to-day as when money was clipped; 
and regulation is as necessary now as at the period when 
the Amsterdam Bank was established. The issue of paper 
money has led to a larger variation in the values of the 
different moneys than in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries—so far as international trade is concerned. 


Therefore, the necessity of a money of account, or bank- 
money, as in Amsterdam in 1609, is imperative. 
We now come to the point of divergence. In the early 


periods, all international settlements were made through 
one and only center, i. e., Amsterdam, Hamburg or Venice. 
There was then no coinage as is known at present, and 
settlements were made by weighing the gold or silver— 
even in internal commerce. Paper money was then un- 
known except as deposit receipts for gold or silver, 
similar to our gold or silver certificates. To-day, inter- 
national settlements are not made exclusively in one city 
—although before the war, London did the bulk of the 
world’s transactions. For a time at least after the 
declaration of peace, until, as we hope, New York is able 
to take the place of London completely, settlements will 
be made in a number of monetary centers. But, as 
before, we must always reckon with different markets— 
as London was watching carefully the markets of Paris, 
Berlin, New York, Amsterdam, Vienna and Petrograd. 
Now, settlements are made with bills, and shipments of 
gold are mainly in bullion, or coins on the basis of their 
bullion value. The value of the balances are dependent 
upon the foreign exchanges, and not the quantity of gold 
shipped to and fro—gold having been used solely for the 
settlements of margins. 

Under such circumstances, it is easy to see that the 
“money of account,” or bank-money, must be based upon 
the unification of existing currencies. The unification of 
the internal currencies will have to be brought about; 
but that is beyond the scope of this article. In passing, 
it is, however, worth while mentioning that unification 
for purposes of international trade will greatly facilitate 
internal unification. The advantages arising from having 
an international unit of money have been so often and 
so fully detailed by abler pens than mine that I will not 
linger on that topic. Hew to bring about such unification 


is the question. Two methods are open. One is to create 


a new unit, and persuade the different countries of the 
world to adopt it. Those who have some knowledge of 
human nature will at once see that such a plan is fore- 
doomed to failure from the outset; it will prove similar 
to the plan of some well meaning enthusiasts who, in 
the last century, attempted to create a world language 
out of Esperanto. The other is to take some well known 
unit, belonging to one of the countries of the world, and 
adopt it as the unit of the money of account. As I 
pointed out in my last article, Napoleon III worked to 
make the franc the unit; the British sovereign, for the 
purposes of international trade, acted as such a unit, 
for a considerable while. There was, however, no exact 
correspondence between the value of the sovereign and 
the value of the units of other countries of the world, 
and exchange had to be calculated for settlements. But, 
as during the past forty years, there was thorough free- 
dom in the movement of gold, except in times of crises, 
and gold has had an uninterrupted free circulation in all 
great countries, the margin of variation was very narrow, 
and the resultant losses and difficulties comparatively 
slight. The sovereign, in any case, passed as the unit 
of the world’s money for purposes of international com- 
merce. 

A modification of the second plan, to suit conditions 
ereated by the war, will bring the proposal to the region 
of practical politics. Economists have always commended 
the idea of an international monetary unit; but as Rudolf 
Kobatsch states, there are various obstacles to be sur- 
mounted. National pride, the general inertia of peoples, 
as well as financial and technical reasons have to be con- 
sidered. But the general tendency has been to exaggerate 
the obstacles. Kobatsch says that even if national 
pride and general inertia be got over, the technical and 
scientific difficulties are great. In what manner, he asks, 
could the monetary systems and values of different states 
be reduced to a unity? The systems have developed in 
accordance with the economic and political conditions of 
the different nations, so much so that time has accentu- 
ated such differences. Monetary unity will only bring 
into relief the pronounced economic differences between 
different nations. 

Such objections were certainly valid, so far as previous 
proposals were concerned. But my plan does not propose 
a dull uniformity. There will be no interference with 
the national economics or prejudices; nor will the unit 
of one nation be superimposed’*on that of another. It is 
ene thing to say that the whole world should adopt the 
dollar, franc or the pound sterling as the monetary unit, 
and another to propose that the value of these units, or 
the weight of gold in these units, should be equalized. 
The sovereign will continue to be the unit of currency in 
England as heretofore, the franc in France and the dollar 
in the United States. But as the weight of gold in the 
sovereign, the five-dollar coin and the twenty-five-franc 
piece will be the same, they will be interchangeable in 
all these countries. In other words, the unification will 
be brought about without in any manner interfering with 
established usage and convention. The subsidiary coinage 
of the different countries of the world will remain the 
same as before; or such changes as are made in them 
will be purely a question of internal polity. For instance, 
there is every prospect of the decimal system of currency 
being adopted by the United Kingdom. If the decimal 
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system is adopted, and the dollar be made the international 
unit, the scheme will be perfect. 

I have already answered the question: Why should the 
dollar be adopted as the world’s monetary unit? Apart 
from that, the fact remains that the unit of some country 
should serve as the unit of international money. If such 
a proposal had come to a head before the war, the proba- 
bility is that the British sovereign might have been 
favored. Nevertheless, the fact that the dollar is more 
known to the populace of the world than any other unit 
should receive careful consideration. There are, however, 
economic reasons in favor of the dollar. So long as the 
world adheres to the gold standard, the fact that we 
possess over $3,000,000,000 out of the total world’s avail- 
able stock of $7,000,000,000 will throw all its weight in 
favor of the dollar. Granting that our future issues of 
paper money may be on the largest scale possible, our 
total will still be less of a burden than that of the Euro- 
pean countries, partly because of our wealth, and partly 
because of our control of gold. The third reason is that 
the United States will be the only nation with the largest 
outstanding credit balance—the European countries hav- 
ing had to abdicate their positions on account of the 
heavy war expenditure. 

What, it may be asked, will happen if the different 
nations of the world decide to give up the gold standard, 
on the one hand, and decide to be self-sufficing in pro- 
duction and trade in the future? It is but natural that 


the nations that do not have the gold should not be 
anxious to exalt the metal which England and the United 
States alone will possess in appreciable quantities after 


the war. If it is argued that international trade will 
not be possible under such conditions, the answer will be 
that, in any case, it is going to be restricted, as the first 
care of the people will be toward repairing the damages, 
and the next producing as much for their needs as pos- 
sible within the country itself, without having to depend 
upon imports for food and other necessaries. There is 
no doubt that manufacture will receive a setback not only 
in Europe but also in the United States; hence trade, 
more or less on the barter system, will be possible for a 
decade at least. The giving up of gold as the standard 
of value by the nations of the European Continent, is 
a danger not only possible, but very probable. The 
United States alone can save the situation by furnishing 
the surplus gold to Europe, in order that the gold stand- 
ard may be retained. If such a situation eventuates, 
there will be very little difficulty in the way of making 
the dollar the unit of international money. 

Some of the proposed schemes for the internationaliza- 
tion of the world’s money were split on the rock of coin- 
ing the new money. It was felt not only on the occasion 
of the 1867 conference, but also on’ other occasions that 
the obstacles in the path of withdrawing the then existing 
coins and the substitution of the new coinage were almost 
insuperable; that the disorganization bound to result from 
the circulation of two different currencies even for a short 
interval would be so great as to prevent any government 
from taking such a step. However exaggerated the fears, 
there is no denying that many a plan was wrecked on the 
rock of introducing new coinage. The present is an ideal 
situation in this respect, for there are no coins in circula- 
tion worth speaking of. The scheme will not involve fresh 
coinage—so long as the world is infested with the present 
total of paper money. All the available gold in every 


part of the world is utilized to swell the reserve for the 
paper issues; and a similar situation will continue. Gold 
will travel under the supervision of the different govern- 
ments of the world mainly to settle international balances, 
and the movement will be under better control than in 
the past. But the settlements will be simplified by the 
adoption of the dollar as the unit of international money. 
Prices, of course, will be expressed in different moneys, 
as heretofore. But the mention of the sovereign will 
always be associated in the minds of traders, bankers 
and people with five dollars, twenty-five francs or twenty 
marks. No elaborate calculations of exchange, no pre- 
mium or discount, and no excess of currency or com- 
modities. Commerce, goods and money will be brought 
into such close relations with each other that the work- 
ing of international trade will become as smooth as 
possible. 

I stated that there will be no need for fresh coinage 
in order to carry out the plan. How, then, is the public 
of the different countries to derive the benefits of the 
plan? The benefits derivable from the plan are, however, 
immediate. The very fact that an international arrange- 
ment has been arrived at will be the signal for confidence 
in the credit and paper issues of the different govern- 
ments, which would otherwise not exist. The govern- 
ments of the different countries are dreading the day 
when the relaxation of war regulations will in all proba- 
bility bring about confusion in national finances. An 
international arrangement of some kind is the only pos- 
sible remedy for the situation. The fact that the dif- 
ferent currencies have been unified does not reduce or 
transfer obligations; but human nature is such that con- 
fidence is more valuable than tangible assets. But there 
is an additional benefit to Europe. Almost all the bel- 
ligerent countries have a smaller gold content in their 
present units than would have to go into it, if the dollar 
were to become the base of the unit of international 
currency. If gold coins were immediately issued they 
would have to add to the contents of the coins. Con- 
versely, they will be able to reduce the total of outstand- 
ing paper issues. The present sovereign has a gold con- 
tent of 7.3224 grammes; under the new scheme it will 
have to be increased to 7.5235 grammes—which will be 
done when the new coins are issued. Consequently the 
government will be justified in making a proportionate 
reduction in the total value of the paper issues. In this 
respect, there is a much greater advantage to the Euro- 
pean countries than to the United States. It is only a 
temporary relief; but any relief at this time ought to be 
welcome. 

The simplification of settlements of international 
balances, which would result from the adoption of the 
scheme, while an aim in itself, is only a step in the direc- 
tion of bringing to the nations of the world other and 
more important economic benefits. Those who are con- 
versant with the theory and practice of foreign ex- 
changes are well aware of the fact that foreign exchanges 
are a potent factor in the determination of the level of 
prices. As the difficulties of exchange arise out of the 
variation in the units of money in the different countries 
in the world, it needs no long argument to show that the 
adoption of my plain would reduce the fluctuations in 
prices to a minimum—I mean fluctuations due to ex- 
changes, because there are other and more important 
factors to be taken note of. Few would deny that any 
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relief in this direction should at all times be welcomed. 
The merchants in the different countries would then know 
exactly what their outstandings are—both credit and 
debit. The price they will have to pay for money will 
then be solely one of interest—with no further additions. 
The elimination of uncertainty which thereby ensues will 
be of incalculable benefit to commerce. 

Although it will prove of great benefit to have an inter- 
national arrangement, it does not mean that an agree- 
ment even between two countries to have uniformity in 
the unit will be fruitless. We know how beneficial to 
the countries concerned the Latin Union has been, even 
after the lapse of four decades. If only France had been 
an industrial and manufacturing nation and had taken 
pains to advance her international trade on the scale of 
her competitors and Napoleon had not been dethroned, the 
franc would have by now become the unit of the moneys 
of the world. Anyhow, we should not complain, as we 
are almost certain to be the beneficaries of France’s 
neglect. 

The first step in unification may be brought about by 
an agreement among ourselves, Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Belgium. As this plan would at the outset be 
of more benefit to our allies than ourselves, and as we 
are rendering financial assistance to them, there is no 
reason to suppose that our allies would not view this 
point favorably. The units concerned will be: 


£1—7.3224 grammes pure gold 
25f.—7.25806 grammes pure gold 
251.—7.25806 grammes pure gold 
25f.—7.25806 grammes pure gold 


There are no twenty-five franc or twenty-five lire coins. 
For purposes of future identification, the governments of 
France, Belgium and Italy might safely have the pieces 
coined and kept in the vaults of their treasuries—as gold 
circulation is out of the question. Great Britain will 
have to increase the gold contents of the sovereign by 
.2011 grammes, or 2.7 per cent. This is not more than 
the depreciation in the exchange value of the British 
sovereign, in this market, in spite of the large importa- 
tions of gold. There is very little probability of the 
exchange rate’s going back to the old level of 4.8665; 
this plan would eliminate the shipments of gold in future 
—even when necessary, and stabilize the rate at the pres- 
ent level. The franc and the lire benefit much more than 
their present exchange rates warrant. The countries of 
the Latin Union will have to add .26544 to the gold con- 
tents of the twenty-five franc or twenty-five lire piece, 
or 3.6 per cent. The loss in French exchange at present 
is 16 per cent., while the loss in Italian exchange is 
40 per cent. These two countrics as well as Belgium will 
have to depend very largely on the help of the United 
States for reconstruction; hence under ordinary condi- 
tions exchange will be in favor of the United States. 
It may be averred that if exchange is very unfavorable, 
they may not buy in the United States; but 3.6 per cent. 
is so far favorable to France, Belgium and Italy that it 
is hardly worth discussing. 
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Once the five countries of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium and the United States agree, we have a very 
satisfactory working foundation. It will be easy for 
Japan to come into this pact, for her ten-yen piece has a 
gold content of 7.5 grammes, and she will have only to 
add .0235 grammes. I have not included Japan from 
the outset, because at the moment Japan has a very 
favorable exchange although the rates are not as favor- 
able to her as only a few months ago. But this rate 
cannot last, and Japanese exchange will soon come to 
normal. 

Argentina is in the same position as Japan. The 
United States dollar had depreciated considerably up to 
two months ago. The arrangements of new credits which 
have been concluded recently are helping to bring about 
a more equitable situation. The position within the next 
three months will be that Argentine rates will go back to 
normal in view of the restrictions on importations from 
that country into the United States. Then Argentina 
will find it advantageous to come in. At present, the 
Argentine $5 contains 7.25805 grammes pure gold. That 
country will have to add .26545, or precisely the same 
weight as France, Italy or Belgium. The Argentine 
Republic is well aware of the advantages of closer eco- 
nomic relations with the United States; and it does not 
need a far stretch of reasoning to understand that uni- 
formity in currency is the very best means of attaining 
and maintaining it. 

The Currency Union thus formed between the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Japan and 
Argentina will be even more powerful than the Latin 
Union of Napoleon. Nicaragua may be added to the list, 
as already its cordoba is the exact equivalent of our dollar. 

The countries that will have to be tackled next are 
Germany, Austria-Hungary and Russia. As in France, 
there are no coins in Russia or Austria to approximate 
our unit. Russia had before the war 15 and 7% roubles 
gold coins, while Austria had a twenty-crown piece. 
Russia will have to coin ten-rouble coins and Austria 
twenty-five-crown pieces to bring them into line with the 
other countries of the world. According to the present 
scale, the weights are as follows: 


Germany 20m.=7.16846 grammes pure gold 
Austria 25c.—7.62195 grammes pure gold 
Russia 10r.=7.99242 grammes pure gold 


Germany will have to add .385504 grammes to the gold 
contents of its coin; but considering the rate of exchange 
not only with the United States, but also with neutral 
countries, Germany will derive a decided advantage. 
Further, one of the best means of smoothing the bad 
feeling created by the war will be to enter into such 
international arrangement—which will prove beneficial to 
Germany in the end. It is impossible to discuss the posi- 
tion of Austria and Russia from the viewpoint of ex- 
change, owing to the-utterly chaotic condition of their 
finances. In any case, they would have to adopt some 
arbitrary method or other. It is needless to state that 
they have more to gain by following the other powerful 
nations of the world than otherwise. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


THOMAS B. PATON, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Legal Questions Upon Trade Acceptances 


for December, 1917: 


1. Payment by acceptor’s bank. 

2. Seller’s right of replevin. . 

3. Acceptance payable at bank in anotier place. 
In the JouRNAL for January, 1918, the following addi- 

tional matters were presented: 

4. Stamp tax on trade acceptances. 

5. Completing signature of drawer after accept- 
ance. 


T's following subjects were treated in the JOURNAL 


Additional matters are here presented: 


STAMP TAX ON TRADE ACCEPTANCES 


In response to a letter from General Counsel asking 
for more specific information as to when and by whom 
stamps should be affixed, the following has been received: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 


January 5, 1918. 
Act, October 3, 1917. 
Trade Acceptances. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 

5 Nassau Street, New York. 

GENTLEMEN: Answering your letter of the 19th 
ultimo, you are advised that where the drawer issues a 
trade acceptance payable to his own order, execution 
being completed before sending to the drawee, the drawer 
should affix stamp before sending to the drawee. 

If the acceptance is necessary to complete the issu- 
ance of the instrument and the instrument is returned to 
the drawer the drawer should affix stamp. 

Where a trade acceptance is made payable to a third 
person or is negotiated before presentment to the drawee, 
it is the duty of the drawer to affix stamp at the time of 
negotiation. 

Respectfully, 
(Sg.) B. C. 
Deputy Commissioner. 


EFFECT ON MECHANIC’s LIEN RIGHTS 


The question has arisen as to the status of the mate- 
rial man who takes a trade acceptance to cover shipment 
made to a contractor for use in construction work. Does 
he thereby lose any mechanic’s lien right which he would 
have had under the open book account system? Does he 
become a money creditor in place of a creditor for 
material? 

The material man who takes a trade acceptance for 
material supplied does not thereby lose méchanic’s lien 
rights which he otherwise might have. The right to en- 
force the lien would, however, be suspended until maturity 
of the acceptance and a pre-requisite to such right of en- 
forcement would be a tender of the return of the trade 
acceptance as a condition precedent. If he has negotiated 
same and cannot return it, the mechanic’s lien right would 
not be enforceable, 


In support of the above, the following reference to 
the authorities is made: 


The rule is well recognized that a mechanic’s lien 
claimant does not waive or forfeit his right to a lien by 
taking a promissory note of the owner or the contractor 
for what is due to him, unless the parties have agreed that 
the note shall have the effect of extinguishing the lien, or 
such was their intention. Hines v. Chicago Bldg. &c., 
Co., 115 Ala. 637; Eddy v. Loyd, 90 Ark. 340; Waterbury 
Lumber & Coal Co., 87 Conn. 516 ..olding that the ques- 
tion whether a material man has waived his right to a 
lien by taking a note from the owner of the property for 
the amount due, depends upon whether the note was given 
and accepted by the parties in payment of the debt or not, 
and this is a question of intention for the determination of 
the trial court, whose finding thereon is conclusive) ; Bel- 
mont Farm v. Dobbs Hardware Co., 124 Ga. 827; String- 
fellow v. Coons, 57 Fla. 158; Kendall v. Fader, 199 IIl. 
294; Logan v. Attix, 7 Iowa 77; Bashor v. Nordyke &c., 
Co., 25 Kan. 222; Bryant v. Grady, 98 Me. 389; Bank v. 
Dunn, 125 Md. 392; Davidson v. Stewart, 200 Mass. 393; 
Smalley v. Gearing, 121 Mich. 190; Ehlers v. Elder, 51 
Miss. 495; Jones v. Hurst, 67 Mo. 568; Hersh v. Carman, 
51 Nebr. 784; Edwards v. Derrickson, 28 N. J. L. 39; 
Van Nest v. Hirsch, 87 N. J. L. 336; Landsberg & Co. v. 
Hein Const. Co., 120 N. Y. Suppl. 190; Woolf v. Schaefer, 
103 N. Y. App. Div. 567; Donovan v. Frazier, 44 N. Y. 
Suppl. 533 (holding that notes given from time to time by 
a contractor to a material man on a running account for 
stone are not payments within the doctrine of the applica- 
tion of payments so as to preclude a mechanic’s lien for 
the stone furnished under the earlier items of the account, 
where nothing was said by either party when the notes 
were given, and the notes were not paid) ; Jones v. Moores, 
67 Hun (N. Y.) 109; Standard Oil Co. v. Sowden, 55 Ohio 
St. 332; American Car & Foundry Co. v. Alexandria 
Water Co., 221 Pa. St. 529, where the court said on this 
point: “As a general principle, the taking of the notes of 
the contractors for the amount due to the material men 
would not of itself effect a relinquishment of the right to 
file a lien. This was decided in Kinsley v. Buchanan, 5 
Watts, 118, where it was said (p. 119): ‘Additional secur- 
ities are in their nature cumulative; nor where the parties 
have not expressly or impliedly so stipulated, is there any 
reason why the one should be a relinquishment of the 
other. Accordingly, it has been determined in one of the 
cases cited that acceptance of a bond is not an abandon- 
ment of a mechanic’s lien. The case is in point and rules 
the present’ ”’; Doane v. Clinton, 2 Utah 417; Iron Works 
v. Littlefield, 74 Wash. 86. 

The only effect the giving of such a note would have 
would be the suspension of the right to enforce the lien 
until the maturity of the note. Lane &c. Co. v. Jones, 
79 Ala. 156; Blake v. Pitcher, 46 Md. 453; Dey v. Ander- 
son, 39 N. J. L. 199; Jones v. Moores, 67 Hun (N. Y.) 
109; Keogh Mfg. Co. v. Eisenberg, 7 Misc. (N. Y.) 79; 
Mi pe Bldg. Assoc. v. Kelsey, 9 Ohio Dec. (Reprint) 

However, the rule that the taking of the note is not 
a waiver of the mechanic’s lien is held to apply only 
where the note is payable within the time allowed by 
statute for the commencement of proceedings to enforce 
the lien, and if the note does not mature until after the 
expiration of that time the lien is lost. Leftwich Lumber 
Co. v. Florence Mut. Bldg. &c. Assn., 104 Ala. 584; Pryor 
v. White, 16 B. Mon. (Ky.) 605; Flenniken v. Liscoe, 
64 Minn. 269; Jones v. Hurst, 67 Mo. 568; Smith &c. Co. v. 
Parsons, 37 Nebr. 677; Dey v. Anderson, 39 N. J. L. 199; 
Mountain Electric Co. v. Miles, 9 N. M. 512; Linneman v. 
Bieber, 33 N. Y. Suppl. 129; Miller v. Moore, 1 E. D. 
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Smith (N. Y.) 739; Cushwa v. Improvement Loan &c. 
Assn., 45 W. Va. 490; Phoenix Mfg. Co. v. McCormick 
Harvesting Machine Co., 111 Wis. 570; Van Stone v. 
Stilwell &c. Mfg. Co., 142 U. S. 128. 

But the claimant may perfect his lien notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the note is not yet payable, although 
he cannot of course enforce his lien until the note is due 
and the money payable. Smalley v. Ashland Brown Stone 
Co., 114 Mich. 104; Standard Oil Co. v. Sowden, 55 Ohio 
St. 332; Van Stone v. Stilwell &c. Mfg. Co., 142 U. S. 
128 where the court said, inter alia: “ The rule seems to 
be established in Missouri, and it is so in many of the 
other states, that a contractor does not waive his right 
to file a mechanic’s lien by receiving from the owner of 
the building a promissory note for the amount due, pay- 
able at a time beyond the expiration of the period within 
which he is required to file his lien, but within the period 
within which suit must be commenced to enforce the lien, 
the taking of the note merely suspending the right of 
action.” 

And it is held that the transfer or negotiation of 
notes taken by the claimant does not defeat his right to 
alien. Meek v. Parker, 63 Ark. 367; Bayard v. McGraw, 
1 Ill. App. 184; German Bank v. Schloth, 59 Iowa 316; 
Bashor v. Nordyke &c. Co., 25 Kan. 222; Graham v. Holt, 
4 B. Mon. (Ky.) 61; Swain v. Barrow, 11 La. Ann. 547; 
McLean v. Wiley, 176 Mass. 233; Edwards v. Derrickson, 
28 N. J. L. 39, where the notes were indorsed and after- 
wards taken up by the claimant; Linneman v. Bieber, 33 
N. Y. Suppl. 129; Standard Oil Co. v. Sowden, 55 Ohio 
St. 332; Hill v. Alliance Bldg. Co., 6 S. Dak. 160; Wis- 
consin Trust Co. v. Robinson &c. Co., 68 Fed. 778. 

But a party who has taken a note for his claim must, 
in order to enforce a mechanic’s lien, produce and sur- 
render the note to the maker, Lane v. Jones, 79 Ala. 156; 
Meek v. Parker, 63 Ark. 367; Belmont Farm v. Dobbs 
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Hardware Co., 124 Ga. 827; Kankakee Coal Co. v. Crane 
Bros. Mfg. Co., 128 Ill. 627; McDuffee v. Rea, 18 Pa. Co, 
Ct. Rep. 261 (holding that a lien claimant was not 
entitled to judgment where he had discounted notes taken 
by him for the amount due and such notes were not under 
his control) ; Garrett v. Adams (Tenn. Ch. App.) 39 S. W. 
730; Cushwa.v. Improvement Loan &c. Assn., 45 W. Va. 
490, or satisfactorily account for his failure to do s0, 
and show that the note is not in any event enforceable 
against the maker. Wix v. Bowling, 120 Md. 266; Leaz 
v. Chrystie, 2 Abb. Pr. (N. Y.) 109. 

The same rule applies where a sub-contractor or 
material man takes a draft or order of the contractor 
upon the owner for his account; he does not thereby lose 
his right to a mechanic’s lien, even though the draft or 
order be accepted by the owner (Meeks v. Sims, 84 III. 
422; Jones v. White, 72 Tex. 316. See also Moran v. 
Murray Hill Bank, 9 N. Y. Suppl. 715) and partial pay- 
ments made thereon (Lentz v. Eimermann, 119 Wis. 492) 
unless there was an express agreement that the lien 
should be waived, or the draft or order was expressly 
received as payment. 

In any case where goods have been sold or material 
furnished by a contractor or material man and he is 
entitled to a mechanic’s lien for such goods or material, 
the only difference between the position of the contractor 
or material man who takes a trade acceptance therefor 
and one who charged the amount in an open account, 
would seem to be: In an action to enforce a mechanic’s 
lien where a trade acceptance has been taken, a pre- 
requisite to such right of enforcement would be a tender 
of the return of the trade acceptance as a condition pre- 
cedent to the right of enforcement, or at least the 
material man must satisfactorily account for his failure 
to do so and show that the instrument is not in any 
event enforceable against the acceptor. 


Receipts as Collateral 


Security for Bank Loans 


report of the special committee on Warehouse Receipts 

of the American Bankers Association containing 
uniform forms of negotiable and non-negotiable ware- 
house receipts agreed upon and recommended by the 
American Bankers Association and the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, for universal adoption and use. 

Below are published some valuable suggestions by a 
warehouseman of lifelong experience with special refer- 
ence to the use of warehouse receipts by banks as col- 
lateral for loans. Such suggestions are in the form of 
a letter addressed to the General Counsel of our Asso- 
ciation by Mr. Edwin Morton, Manager of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Stores, Inc., located in New York City. The 
letter is published in full below and the suggestions made 
should prove of value to many bank officers whose func- 
tions include making loans secured by warehouse col- 
lateral: 


l the January, 1918, JoURNAL was published the 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO STOREs, INC. 
26th Street and llth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
December 26, 1917. 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Attention of Mr. T. B. Paton, General Counsel 


GENTLEMEN: In compliance with your request, that 
I confirm in writing the substance of our recent conver- 


sation in regard to warehouse receipts with special refer- 
ence to their use as collateral by banks or other parties 
who make loans upon them, I take pleasure in offering 
the following suggestions: 

1. When an individual or institution accepts a nego- 
tiable receipt as collateral for a loan a notice should be 
sent at once to the owners of the warehouse to that effect. 
It is most desirable to the warehouseman that he should 
know in whom the title to the goods is vested, and it is 
of still more advantage to the lender to have it known. 
While the warehouseman’s liabilities are very broad and 
comprehensive there are yet a number of limitations 
which do not seem to be generally understood outside of 
the warehouse industry itself and the legal fraternity. 
We are not liable, for instance, for loss by fire. Lenders, 
of course, usually protect this by insisting on an insur- 
ance policy accompanying the warehouse receipt. Even 
so, fires large and small are occurring at intervals at 
warehouses all over the country, which the owner or 
lender may not hear of for some time afterwards, and 
the owner of the warehouse is not always able to find 
out who the goods belong to, as they sometimes pass 
through a number of hands since originally issued. A 
vrompt notification of loss would often protect the owner 
by effecting a maximum salvage, or prevent further de- 
cline in the value. But besides this, all goods are stored 
at the owner’s risk of damage by acts of God, flood, wind 
storms, acts of civil or military authority, by insurrec- 
tion or riot, by sprinkler leakage, by moths, mold, corrup- 
tion, worms, weevil, depredations by vermin, such as rats 
and mice, and by other causes which do not originate in 
the warehouse itself but are inherent to the character of 
the goods. Unless specifically agreed the warehouseman 
is not liable for leakage, or for insufficient cooperage, or 
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for the wear and tear of goods, or for failure to detect any 
of the above causes. The warehouseman is only required 
to take such care of the goods trusted to his custody 
as an ordinary prudent business man would take of his 
own goods in his own building, and the same damages 
may and often do occur in the latter case. e 

During a lifetime spent in the public storage business, 
I cannot recall more than one-half a dozen instances where 
the warehouses I was connected with have ever been noti- 
fied by banks or others that they held our receipts. A 
regular form should be prepared for this purpose by those 
who are accustomed to lending on this form of collateral, 
giving notice to the warehouse. 

I recall one instance where a warehouse receipt cover- 
ing whiskey was not returned to the warehouse until after 
a lapse of twelve years. The party in whose name it was 
issued had died, his estate closed up, and his heirs were 
unable to give any information as to who held the receipt. 
Every effort was made to locate the owner, and when the 
receipt was finally turned in the banker was much sur- 
prised to learn that the a had left very little 
whiskey in the barrels, and that the storage charges had 
amounted to a sum equal to the value of the liquor. 

I also recall a case where a flour speculator, who had 
stocked up largely on lower grades of flour, failed and 
disappeared. The flour was held through a second sum- 
mer, during which time weevil began to work in it and 
damaged it to such an extent that its value had largely 
deteriorated. We should liked to have notified the holders 
of the receipt and only learned the following autumn that 
part of the receipts were held by our own bank, who had 
never called it to our attention. In this case, too, the un- 
paid storage charges had wiped out more than a margin 
of safety, and this involved them in loss of their interest. 
I could multiply illustrations, as could every large ware- 
houseman who had any long experience in the business, but 
think the above will serve to call to your attention the im- 
portance of impressing on all banks in or out of your 
Association the desirability of giving such notice promptly. 
It is, of course, very much better for a bank to take a non- 
negotiable warehouse receipt for the goods in their own 
name, which gives them the undisputed ownership, and 
facilitates the withdrawal of the goods on a written order 
from the bank without the annoying necessity of sending 
the receipt to the warehouse for indorsement each time a 
partial withdrawal is made. 

2. It has always been my own practice and that of 
our Company’s, and I think of the best conducted ware- 
houses generally, to insist on the payment of all charges 
monthly as they accrue. We send out bills to our cus- 
tomers on the first of the month, showing the charges 
which have been assessed against their goods during the 
preceding month and follow up these by insistence on 
— payment. In this way we are able to conduct our 
usiness at a less expense, and give our customers the 
benefit of lower rates. We find the best business men pre- 
fer this system, as they know exactly what their current 
expenses and obligations are. Their other expenses have 
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to be paid monthly; such as rents, payrolls, electric, gas 
and water bills and repairs; storage alone seems to 
have been the exception, and there is no reason why these 
bills should not be paid monthly the same as all others. 
A bank for its own protection should see that this is done. 
Wher banks accept a receipt it should show on the face 
of it that the charges have been paid up to a certain date, 
and should insist on the borrower sending them receipted 
storage bills from the warehouse each month thereafter, 
showing that the charges actually have been paid. Other- 
wise, as receipt holders, they are liable for all of these 
charges in case they have to sell the goods to protect them- 
selves. It is frequently a matter of astonishment to a 
bank to learn that storage charges for one or two years 
have been left unpaid, and that while small in them- 
selves the aggregate has reached a sum that is larger than 
their margin of safety. If the customers are responsible, 
. cag they are protected; if not, the bank must hold 
the bag. 

8. It has always been our custom to make our ware- 
house receipts read as follows: “Received this day on 
storage the following goods.” Above this we insert the 
actual day the goods were entrusted to us for storage. 
The Uniform Receipts Act states that the warehouse re- 
ceipt should bear the date when issued, but I cannot see 
why, as this seems quite immaterial. To comply with the 
law, however, we also put in the date receipt is issued. 
This is usually a different date from the date the goods 
went into storage. Sometimes it is weeks, months or even 
years after the goods were originally stored, hence is often 
misleading, and gives a chance for imposition. I have 
had parties come to us in the fall and ask us to issue 
them a new receipt for seed, where, as a matter of fact, 
the seed had gone into storage the previous autumn. This 
effects a deterioration and in some cases the absolute use- 
lessness of the seed. It is the intent on the part of the 
holder to sell the receipt under the pretense that they 
were fresh goods of the current year. The same thing is 
frequently done with flour, canned goods and other semi- 
perishable commodities. I have always refused to issue 
such receipts in the name of the party who stored them 
but, of course, if they change ownership and the new 
owner surrenders the receipt and asks for a new one in his 
own name, peving up the charges to date of transfer, we 
cannot legally refuse to issue him the new receipt under 
the later date. I, therefore, am of the opinion that the 
warehouse receipt should show the date stored by the 
party whose name it is intended for, and if necessary to 
comply with the law, it should also show the date of 
issue. This would have a tendency to minimize the chances 
for fraud and misrepresentation, decidedly to the interest 
of the money lender. 

If there are any other questions that come up, in 
which I can be of service to you, kindly let me hear from 
you again. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Epwin Morton. 
Manager. 


OPINIONS OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


FORM OF CERTIFICATION OF CHECK 


Question of the wisdom of including the amount of the 
check in the certification stamp discussed from a legal 
standpoint and conclusion reached that insertion of 
the amount is unwise. 


_ From. Pennsylvania—We would appreciate your 
opinion with reference to the form which banks should 
use in the certification of checks—as to whether or not 
the amount should be included in such certification stamp. 

enclose herewith a slip 


D 
When Properly Endorsed 
$1,500 and 00 Cts. 
Jan. 14, 1918 


Do Not Destroy This Check. 


which indicates the form which our tellers are using at 
the present time. If you will be good enough to give us 
your opinion with reference to this matter we shall 
appreciate the favor very much indeed. 


Certification of a check without re-stating the 
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amount in the certification is, of course, valid and in the 
past has been the common practice. Your letter raises 
the question whether there is any advantage in including 
the amount in the certification stamp in the form sug- 
gested by your enclosure, wherein the dollar mark and 
figures showing dollars and cents are stamped so as to 
perforate the check, the balance of the certification stamp 
being impressed with rubber stamp except, of course, the 
handwritten signature of the teller. The object, doubtless, 
is to verify the amount of the check and constitute an 
additional safeguard against subsequent alteration or 
raising of the amount. 


Looking at the question from the legal standpoint, I 
doubt the wisdom of so specifying the amount in the 
certification stamp. If the check remains unaltered, the 
legal effect is the same whether or not the amount is so 
re-stated. But take the possible case where a check is 
drawn on your bank for $15 and after being cleverly 
raised to $1,500 is presented to your bank for certification. 
The general rule is that the bank which has certified a 
check after it has been raised in amount has a right of 
action to recover the amount thereafter paid thereon as 
money paid by mistake. Metropolitan Nat. Bank v. Mer- 
chants Nat. Bank, 55 N. E. (Ill.) 360; Parke v. Roser, 
67 Ind. 500; Marine Nat. Bank v. National City Bank, 
59 N. Y. 67; Continental Nat. Bank v. Tradesmens Nat. 
Bank, 65 N. E. (N. Y.) 1108. Although in Louisiana it 
has been held that a bank which has certified a raised 
check is liable to a bona fide purchaser for the increased 
amount. Louisiana Nat. Bank v. Citizens Bank, 28 La. 
Ann. 189. 

The basic reason underlying the majority rule is that 
the bank is not bound to know more than the signature 
of the drawer and the sufficiency of his funds; it is not 
bound to know the correctness of the amount of the check. 
The rule is clear that where it pays a raised check with- 
out first certifying it, there is a right of recovery and a 
majority of courts hold that the fact of first certifying, 
before paying the check, does not alter its right of 
recovery nor estop it from questioning the amount, even 
against a bona fide holder who has acquired the check 
after certification. 

Under the generally prevailing rule, therefore, your 
bank which certifies a check raised from $15 to $1,500 has 
a right of recovery of the excess from the holder receiv- 
ing payment. This rule would apply where you had not 
specified the amount in the certification. But in a case 
where a certification stamp, specifying the amount $1,500, 
is placed on a check originally drawn for $15 and raised 
to $1,500 before certification, it is quite possible that the 
bank might be held estopped as against a holder in due 
course, because of such specification of the amount in its 
contract of certification, to deny that the amount specified 
was the true amount. True, in Security Bank v. Nat. 
Bank of Republic, 67 N. Y. 458, where the holder of a 
raised check before parting with value therefor, had it 
certified by the teller who assured him it was “ correct 
in every particular,” the court, in allowing recovery by 
the certifying bank, held that it was not part of the 
teller’s duty to give assurance as to the genuineness of 
the check, except as to the drawer’s signature, and in 
going beyond this, his representations did not bind the 
bank. But the statement of the amount in the certifica- 
tion stamp adopted by your bank would not be a mere 
assurance of the teller but would be the act of the bank 
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itself; and while the specific question has never come 
before the courts, it seems to me there is danger that a 
court might hold that by specifying the amount in its 
contract of certification, the bank affirmatively represents 
to a bona fide holder that, in addition to genuineness of 
signature, it has verified the correctness of the check as 
to the amount, which is for the amount stated in the 
certification. Until decided, of course, the question will 
remain problematical, but as the certification is valid 
without statement therein of the amount, I doubt the wis- 
dom of including the amount in the certification stamp. 


EFFECT OF INDORSEMENT “ PAYMENT 
GUARANTEED—PROTEST WAIVED ” 


Where the payee of a note transfers it by indorsing 
“payment guaranteed, protest waived” this, accord- 
ing to the weight of authority, is an indorsement in 
the commercial sense, under which an innocent pur- 
chaser for value before maturity becomes a holder 
in due course with right to enforce against the maker 
free from defense and with immediate recourse upon 
the indorser upon dishonor at maturity. 

From Kansas—We have in our note file some paper 
bearing these words above the signature of the indorser, 
viz: “Demand, Notice and Protest Waived, Payment 
Guaranteed.” In this state (Kansas) prior to the pas- 
sage of the Negotiable Instruments Law, the Supreme 
Court of this state held that the words “ Payment Guar- 
anteed ” in an indorsement constituted the person signing 
below such words a guarantor and not a commercial 
indorser in the ordinary sense, and that the holder of the 
note, in case of default in payment, must exhaust his 
security before he could call upon the indorser for pay- 
ment. In your opinion, do the words “ Payment Guar- 
anteed ” in the above quoted indorsement, viewed in the 
light of the Negotiable Instruments Law which is in effect 
in this state, constitute a restrictive or conditional 
indorsement? 

In some of the earlier cases it has been held that 
where a payee or indorser writes over his signature a 
guarantee of payment at the time of transfer, this is 
not an indorsement of the instrument in the commercial 
sense. Thus in Trust Co. v. National Bank, 101 U. S. 70, 
where the payee of a negotiable note, in violation of an 
agreement with the maker, handed the note over to a 
trust company indorsing over his signature “for value 
received, we hereby guarantee payment of this note at 
maturity ” the court held that in no commercial sense 
was this an indorsement; that such a guarantee was not 
a negotiation and that the defenses of the maker against 
the payee were not cut off. 

But a majority of courts hold otherwise. In your 
own state of Kansas in Kellogg v. Douglas County Bank, 
58 Kan. 43, it was held that an indorsement made on the 
back of a promissory note in the following language: 
“For value received, we hereby guarantee payment of 
within note at maturity, waiving demand, protest, and 
notice of protest,” signed by the payee of the note, is a 
commercial indorsement as well as a guarantee of pay- 
ment, and, the note being negotiable in form, is sufficient 
to pass a valid title to the paper and protect an innocent 
purchaser thereof. 

On this point the court said: “The indorsement to 
the Chemical National Bank was sufficient. It was placed 
on the back of the note, and while it was a guaranty of 
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payment, it was also an indorsement of the note. The 
guaranty itself would be senseless and wholly inoperative 
unless the note was transferred by the payee to a third 
party. Such indorsements are not at all uncommon. 
* * * This was both a guaranty, and an indorsement 
which passed a full title to the note. 2 Daniel on Nego- 
tiable Instruments (4th ed.) 1781; Robinson v. Lair, 31 
Iowa 9; Heard v. Dubuque County Bank, 8 Neb. 10. And 
an indorsement as collateral security for a debt con- 
tracted at the time of the indorsement, protects the 
indorsee to the extent of the debt, the same as if the pur- 
chase were absolute. Savings Association v. Hunt, 17 
Kan. 532.” 

This case is cited with approval in Mangold &c. 
Bank v. Utterback, [Okla. 1916] 160 Pac. 713, to the 
proposition that when the payee of a negotiable promis- 
sory note transfers it by indorsing thereon, “ Payment 
guaranteed. Protest waived,” the purchaser is an 
“indorsee,” within the rule protecting an innocent pur- 
chaser of such paper for value and before maturity 
against defenses good between the original parties. 

In this last cited case all the authorities pro and con 
are given due consideration; the statement is made that 
the great weight of authority supports the view that a 
signed guarantee on the back of a note makes the guar- 
antor liable as indorser, and the court further states that 
even if the contrary view was not opposed by the weight 
of authority from other states “we are inclined to the 
view that it is in conflict with the Negotiable Instruments 
Law.” 

I think it is fair to conclude, therefore, that the notes 
in your files indorsed by your customers with waiver of 
protest and guarantee of payment are indorsed in the 
commercial sense so that your bank is a holder in due 
course thereof, with right to enforce their full amount 
from the makers at maturity free from defenses and with 
right of recourse upon the indorsers upon non-payment 
at maturity, without the necessity of protest; further- 
more, that your bank would have immediate recourse 
upon the indorsers, without first proceeding against the 
makers or being compelled to first exhaust any security 
you might have. 


PROTEST OF CHECK ON NON-EXISTENT 
BANK 


A check drawn on a bank that does not exist is a nego- 
tiable instrument and is subject to protest under the 
Negotiable Instruments Act. 

From Illinois—Please give us your opinion on the 
legality of protesting a check drawn on a bank that does 
not exist. 

In one view it might be urged that a draft upon a 
drawee who does not exist is an incomplete and invalid 
instrument and not subject to protest any more than is 
a forged instrument where each indorser is liable to his 
indorsee as warrantor of genuineness and validity. 

I do not think, however, that this view would prevail 
for, under the Negotiable Instruments Act, a draft of 
this character is recognized as a negotiable instrument 
and would be subject to protest. 

Section 82 of the Negotiable Instruments Act pro- 
vides that “ presentment for payment is dispensed with 

* * * where the drawee is a fictitious person 
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* * * ”; section 113 provides that “notice of dis- 
honor is not required to be given to the drawer * * * 
where the drawee is a fictitious person or a person not 
having capacity to contract .* * * ” and section 114 
provides that “notice of dishonor is not required to be 
given to an indorser * * * where the drawee is a 
fictitious person or a person not having capacity to con- 
tract and the indorser was aware of the fact at the time 
he indorsed the instrument.” 

Where a check is drawn upon a bank that does not 
exist, I think the drawee would be held a fictitious person 
within the meaning of the act. Presentment for payment 
would be dispensed with but notice of dishonor would 
have to be given an indorser of such a check unless he 
was aware of the fact that the drawee was fictitious at 
the time he indorsed the instrument. The act therefore 
recognizes that a check of the character described is a 
negotiable instrument, susceptible of being dishonored 
and protest of such an instrument would be authorized 
under the provision of Section 117 that “where any 
negotiable instrument has been dishonored it may be 
protested for non-acceptance or non-payment, as the case 
may be.” 


PAYMENT OF FORGED CHECK 


Drawee which pays check upon which drawer’s signature 
has been forged, to a bona fide holder free from 
negligence, has no right of recovery from such holder 
of the money paid. 


From West Virginia—During the months of October, 
November and December, we paid and charged to the 
account of one of our customers forged checks. The 
customer’s account was written up in November, but he 
did not call for the statement and check it up until 
January, and at that time the forgeries were discovered. 
Then these checks were all cancelled by this bank the 
day they were paid. The checks in question came through 
the clearing house from the different banks in the city. 
When I discovered the forgeries I sent them back to the 
banks from which we received them. Some of the banks 
that received them collected thenr from their customers 
from whom they had received them, but the other banks 
refused to take them back. Will you, please, therefore, 
advise me whether I have a right under the law to seek 
recourse from the banks from which we received them. 


The general rule, supported by numerous authorities, 
is that where the drawee of a check pays the money to 
a bona fide holder he cannot recover the money back upon 
discovering the check to be a forgery. The courts in dif- 
ferent states adhere to this general rule in the main but 
in some instances allow a right of recovery where the 
holder has been negligent in taking the paper and in a 
few cases where the holder would not be prejudiced if 
compelled to refund. 

The law of West Virginia upon the subject has been 
elaborately set forth by the Supreme Court of Appeals 
of Virginia in Bank of Williamson v. McDowell. County 
Bank, 66 S. E. 761, decided December 21, 1909, rehearing 
denied January 11, 1910. The official syllabus of that 
case sufficiently sets forth the points decided. It is as 
follows: 

1. If the drawee of a forged check or bill of 
exchange pay it to a bona fide holder, who is without 
fault, he cannot recover the money from the person 
to whom payment was made. 


2. In the absence of negligence or misconduct 
on the part of the holder of forged paper contributing 
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to the fraud by which the person on whom it pur- 
ports to be a check or acceptance is induced to part 
with money on the faith of it, such person must 
determine at his peril whether the signature is 
genuine. 
3. The immunity so accorded the holder being 
an exception from the general rule of law, allowing 
recovery of money paid under a mutual mistake of 
fact, does not extend to one who has omitted some 
precautionary act or duty, usual and customary 


among bankers. 

In taking a forged check from an unknown 
person for collection without inquiry as to his 
identity, and forwarding it for collection, after hav- 
ing taken the indorsement thereon of the reputed 
payee and placed its own unrestricted indorsement 
on the same, a bank omits a precautionary duty 
which the law merchant devolves upon it for the 
protection of the drawee, and makes a warranty of 
the genuineness of the signature of the payee, which 
it cannot afterwards deny; wherefore it is liable to 
the drawee for the money paid on the check by the 
latter in ignorance of the forgery, unless the latter, 
by omitting some duty resting upon it, is likewise 
in fault. 

5. If, in such case, both parties have been 
guilty of negligence, the drawee in failing to have in 
its possession any means of testing the genuineness 
of the signature of the drawer, and the paying bank 
in failing to have the payee identified, when he is 
unknown, the former cannot recover of the latter. 


Taking the facts of the case as stated by you and 
applying the rules above announced, your bank would 
have no right of recovery of the money paid on these 
forged checks unless it could be established that the 
holder took these checks from the payee who was a 
stranger without inquiry as to his identity. 


PAYMENT OF DRAFT BY MISTAKE 


Where a bank by mistake sends its draft to A to whom 
it is not indebted and A, under misapprehension that 
the draft came from B, indorses it in blank and 
returns it to B asking that remittance be made in 
another way, and the latter instead of returning the 
draft to the bank, indorses and collects it and seeks 
to hold the proceeds for an alleged claim against A, 
B is not a holder in due course and the bank has a 
right of recovery of the money paid to B under the 
rule that money paid under mistake of fact is 
recoverable. 


From Montana—Several months ago we received from 
a Louisville, Kentucky, bank for collection a sight draft 
for $72.67 with bill of lading attached, covering balance 
claimed due on a shipment of liquor from a Kentucky 
distillery to a local liquor dealer. In our collection 
department the draft erroneously was entered as having 
come from the distillery instead of from the bank. Our 
local dealer paid us the amount of the draft, received the 
bill of lading, and obtained his goods from the railway 
company. After deducting our customary collection 
charge we drew a Chicago draft for the proceeds, payable 
to the distillery, and mailed it to them in one of our 
bank envelopes with the usual return card in the upper 
left hand corner. Pinned to the draft was our collection 
form. The distillery instead of turning the draft over 
to their bank, or returning it to us, and evidently in 
the belief that the remittance had come direct from the 
local dealer, indorsed the draft in blank and mailed it 
to him with a letter advising him that they had drawn 
on him through this bank, and asking him to call here, 
pay the draft and take up the bill of lading. The local 
dealer received the draft, presented it at’ our paying 
window properly indorsed, obtained the cash and now 
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holds the money. It was not until several weeks later, 
when the Kentucky bank sent a tracer, that we discovered 
that our remittance had gone astray. Upon demanding 
from the local dealer that he refund this amount to us, 
so that we could remit to the bank, he refused to do so 
claiming the distillery had overcharged him on storage 
and taxes (of which he was not aware when he first 
made payment), and that they are indebted to him in the 
sum of $68.00. Accordingly he intends to hold the cash 
he obtained on our draft until they adjust this other 
account which he claims as a set-off. The distillery dis- 
putes owing him this amount, advises they sold the draft 
to their bank, and the bank now demands the money stat- 
ing any claim the dealer may have against the distillery 
should be adjusted between themselves. We imagine that 
as collecting agents for the Kentucky bank we can be 
compelled to remit to them in payment (or return the bill 
of lading which now is impossible), and our question is 
from whom shall we recover—the distillery that by error 
mailed this draft to a third party, or from the dealer 
who received this money through a combination of errors 
and takes advantage of his position to recover an alleged 
claim? 

Your bank is, of course, liable to the Kentucky bank 
for the proceeds of the bill of lading draft which you 
collected for them and remitted by error to the distillery. 
You ask whether you have a right of recovery from the 


distillery or from the local dealer. 


Concerning recourse upon the distillery. Having for- 
warded your draft by error to the distillery, which they 
indorsed in blank and forwarded to the local dealer who 
received the money thereon from you, you would be 
entitled, had the distillery received the proceeds from 
the local dealer, to recover the amount from the latter 
under the familiar rule that payment made by mistake 
of fact may be recovered back. 


But the local dealer retained the proceeds, claiming 
a set-off or counter-indebtedness against the distillery, 
and the rule that payment by mistake of fact may be 
recovered back is subject to the exception that when the 
payee was himself mistaken and has suffered loss in con- 
sequence of the mutual mistake, the payment cannot be 
recovered back where the mistake arose from want of 
due care on the part of the payer. German Security 
Bank v. Columbia Finance etc. Co., 85 S. W. (Ky.) 581. 
Thus the rule is that a payment, although made under a 
mistake of fact cannot be recovered where the payee has 
changed his position to his prejudice because thereof and 
cannot be put in statu quo by the payer. Yarborough v. 
Wise, 5 Ala. 292; Pelletier v. State Nat. Bank, 41 So. 
(La.) 640; Behring v. Somerville, 44 Atl. (N. J.) 641; 
Fegan v. Great Northern R. R., 81 N. W. (N. Dak.) 39. 


There would be no right of recovery, therefore, from 
the distillery if they would be prejudiced by being com- 
pelled to refund. The money was unfairly obtained and 
retained by the local dealer who should have returned 
the draft to the bank and was not entitled to collect it. 
If the distillery was compelled to resort to legal pro- 
ceedings for its return, I think it would be held they 
would be prejudiced. If the distillery really owed $68 
out of the $72 to the local dealer it might possibly be 
held that they were not prejudiced except to the extent 
of the difference even though the local dealer obtained 
the money in an unfair way. But this is problematical 
and I do not think there is much chance for a recovery 
by your bank against the distillery. 

I think, however, your bank would have a right of 
recovery against the local dealer on the ground of money 
paid under mistake of fact. The facts are that you, by 
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mistake, forwarded a draft drawn upon Chicago to the 
distillery which, by indorsement in blank, ordered pay- 
ment to the holder, namely, to the local dealer under the 
mistaken supposition that he bought the draft from you. 
Had the latter been a holder in due course, there would, 
of course, be no ground of recovery because of money 
paid by mistake. But he does not occupy such position. 
He did not pay value for this draft but it was forwarded 
him under a misapprehension. Under the circumstances 
he had no right to collect it nor negotiate it, and you paid 
it or took it up in ignorance of the facts. Whether or 
not the distillery really owed the dealer $68, this draft 
was not sent to him for the purpose of liquidating any 
indebtedness of the distillery to him and it was an act 
of bad faith to collect the money and attempt to reimburse 
himself in this way. The local dealer, therefore, was a 
mala fide holder and as such not entitled to retain the 
money from one paying it to him under mistake of fact. 
An analogy is to be found in the cases where a bank by 
mistake pays an overdraft. Here, the holder being bona 
fide, the money is not recoverable, constituting an excep- 
tion to the general rule that money paid under mistake 
of fact is recoverable. But if the holder does not act in 
good faith there is a right of recovery. Peterson v. Union 
Nat. Bank, 52 Pa. 206. 

I think under all the circumstances your best pro- 
cedure would be to sue the local dealer for money paid 
by you under a mistake of fact which you were not 
obliged to pay and would not have paid had you been in 
possession of all the facts. Whatever the merits of his 
claim against the distillery, he did not receive the draft 
in settlement of such claim and was not a holder in due 
course. There would, therefore, seem fair ground for 
recovery by you from him under the rule that a payment 
by mistake of fact, which the payer was not obliged 
to make, is recoverable. 


EXTENSION OF TIME OF PAYMENT BY 
INDORSEMENT ON NOTE 


A binding agreement to extend the time of payment of 
a note may be evidenced by indorsement on the note 
with equal validity as by the taking of a new note 
in renewal, the effect in either case being to post- 
pone the right of action and the commencement of 
the running of the statute of limitations to the end 
of the period of extension. 


From Florida—There has recently arisen in our 
Board the question as to whether a note which had been 
extended was past due paper, or whether the extension 
gave it the same standing as if it were a renewal note 
for time of extension made. My contention is that the 
extension is just as strong, and just as legal, as a renewal 
note for the time of the extension, and it could not pos- 
sibly be held that by accepting interest for ninety days, 
and receipting therefor, and stating in the receipt that 
it was the interest to extend this note, it was past due 
paper. To illustrate: If a man keeping a_ general 
account owed a note of one thousand dollars, and it was 
extended for ninety days; if within twenty days after 
having receipted for the extension his account was good 
and the management of the bank was to charge up this 
note to his account, and the depositor, relying upon the 
receipt for the extension, should issue checks withdrawing 
practically all of his balance, including the amount of 
the one thousand dollar charge up, would not that 
depositor have an absolute, perfect, and legitimate claim 
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against the bank for damaging his credit by refusing to 
pay his check, when through evidence in his own hand 
it was proved that he had one thousand dollars there to 
meet any checks he could draw against it? On the other 
hand, I have not been able to find any law directly upon 
the question, but I recall so many instances in legal paper 
where the phrase is used in regard to notes “in renewal 
or extension thereof” and the connection certainly recog- 
nizes the legality and practically does away with the dis- 
tinction. I would like to have your viewpoint upon the 
question. 

Where there is a binding agreement supported by a 
valid consideration between holder and maker to extend 
the time of payment of a note, the extension is just as 
binding if the contract is evidenced by indorsement on 
the note and the giving of a receipt for interest for the 
extended period as if a new note is taken in renewal. 
The effect of such an agreement indorsed on the note is 
to postpone the holder’s right of action and the com- 
mencement of the running of the statute of limitations un- 
til expiration of the period for which extension is granted. 
The bank would not have the right to charge the note 
to the maker’s account during the period of extension 
and refuse to pay the maker’s check against such account 
which would be good if the charge was not made, unless 
perhaps in a case where the extension was procured by 
fraud and the bank would have the right to annul the 
contract of extension upon that ground. 


A few of the authorities are referred to below: 


The renewal of a bill or note or extension of the time 
of payment by a valid agreement between the maker or 
acceptor and the holder postpones the right of action 
and the commencement of the running of limitations until 
expiration of the period for which the extension is 
granted. Ferguson v. Hill, 3 Stew. (Ala.) 485; Bridge v. 
Connecticut Mut. L. Ins. Co., 167 Cal. 774; Rodgers v. 
Rosser, 57 Ga. 319; Culver v. Johnson, 90 Ill. 91; Glidden 
v. Henry, 104 Ind. 278; Olathe First Nat. Bank v. Liver- 
more, 90 Kan. 395; Pearl v. Wells, 6 Wend. (N. Y.) 291; 
Condon Nat. Bank v. Rogers, 60 Oreg. 189; Paddock v. 
Jones, 40 Vt. 474; Commercial Bank v. Hart, 10 Wash. 
303. 


The form of the contract of renewal or extension is 
immaterial if it is binding, and the agreement need not 
be express but may be inferred from acts, declarations, 
facts, and circumstances. Jones v. Fleming, 15 La. Ann. 
522; Brooks v. Wright, 13 Allen (Mass.) 72; Revell v. 
Thrash, 132 N. C. 803. 


The extension may be evidenced by an indorsement 
on the note, as where the words “ received, renewed,” are 
indorsed. Cook v. Landrum, 26 Ky. Law Rep. 813; Lime 
Rock Bank v. Mallett, 34 Me. 547; Warren Academy v. 
Starrett, 15 Me. 443. 


An extension evidenced by an indorsement thereof 
on the original note is of equal dignity as an extension 
evidenced by a new or renewal note (such note not being 
intended as a payment or extinguishment of the original 
indebtedness), and of equally binding force. Jones v. 
Fleming, 15 La. Ann. 522, holding that the form of con- 
tract for the extension is immaterial if it is binding. 

It follows, therefore, that a note which has been 
extended by a valid indorsement thereon evidencing the 
agreement for extension is not “past due” paper. By 
such agreement it has been given a new lease on life, 
and its new maturity date is the date of the expiration 
of the extension period. 
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RIGHT TO DEPOSIT OF DECEDENT WHO 
DIES INTESTATE 


Where a depositor dies intestate, his only survivors being 
a son and a former wife who was divorced and re- 
married in his lifetime, the latter is not the widow 
and the sole surviving son is entitled to the entire 
deposit under the provisions of the New Jersey 


statute. 


From New Jersey—Kindly give us your opinion with 
regard to the disposition of funds on deposit standing 
in the name of one who is now deceased and died intes- 
tate, and which account stood only in the name of the 
deceased and who is survived by a son of matured age 
and a wife who was married and living with another 
husband prior to the death of the party in question. 


The New Jersey statute provides as follows with 
respect to the distribution of the personal estate of a 
decedent as to which he died intestate: 

“The whole surplusage of the goods, chattels and 
nersonal estate of every person dying intestate shall be 
distributed in manner following, that is to say: 

“One-third part of the said surplusage to the widow 
of the intestate, and all the residue, by equal portions, 
to and among the children of such intestate, and such 
persons as legally represent such children, in case any 
of the said children be then dead,” etc. (Comp. Stat. 
N. J., §169, p. 3874.) 

It will thus be seen that in the case submitted, had 
the deceased left a widow and son, the widow would have 
been entitled to one-third, and the son two-thirds, of his 
personalty. But the fact that the wife was divorced and 
remarried prior to the death of her first husband presents 
a different question. 

The general rule is that where a woman has been 
divorced a vinculo matrimonii, even where the fault was 
entirely the husband’s, she is not in any sense his widow, 
and in the absence of a statute can claim no distributive 
share of his estate. Boyles v. Latham, 61 Iowa 174; 
Marvin v. Marvin, 59 Iowa 699 (holding that such right 
belongs only to her who is the wife of the deceased at 
the time of his death); Durland v. Durland, 67 Kan. 
734; Hecht’s Estate, 9 Pa. Co. Ct. Rep. 564, In re Estate 
of Runyon, 1387 Wis. 634. 

Bishop, in his work on Marriage and Divorce (§661), 
thus states the rule: “ An absolute divorce puts an end 
to all rights resting upon the marriage and not actually 
vested.” 

New Jersey has no statute covering this point, and 
I can find no decisions in that jurisdiction on the sub- 
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ject. It has been held in New Jersey that a divorce a 
mensa et thoro merely does not bar a wife’s rights in her 
husband’s property on his death. In re Runyon’s Estate, 
12 N. J. L. Jl. 15. But the divorce in the present case 
must have been an absolute one, to enable the wife to 
marry again. ’ 

I think, therefore, the wife, who was divorced and 
remarried, could not be regarded as the widow of the 
decedent and that the sole surviving son would be entitled 
to the entire deposit of the decedent who died intestate. 


LOSS OF BANK DRAFT 


Where a bank issues its draft upon its correspondent 
in favor of a third party who claims to have lost 
same and requests a duplicate, the issuing bank as 


a prerequisite to issuing such duplicate, is entitled 
to a bond of indemnity to save it harmless should 


the original be negotiated under indorsement of the 

payee—but where a draft is made payable directly 

to the correspondent upon which drawn and is lost, 
duplicate may safely be issued without indemnity. 

From North Dakota—1l. A, a bank, draws a draft 
upon its correspondent B, said draft being payable to B. 
Said draft was made out as follows: Pay to the order of 
Yourselves. B claims that they never received the draft 
and request A to issue a duplicate. What would be the 
es od procedure for A to carry out before issuing said 
duplicate of draft in order to relieve said A from all 
responsibility in case B should pay lost instrument, 
charging it up to A and then hold A for said sum? 

2. What would be the proper procedure for A to 
carry out in a case of this kind? A issues a bank draft 
to C, drawn upon its correspondent B. C loses said draft 
and requests that A issue a duplicate of same. A desires 
to protect themselves and want to relieve themselves from 
all liability in case said lost instrument turns up and is 
paid by its correspondent B. 


1. In the case first stated, where bank A issues 
its draft to bank B which B claims never to have received, 
the proper procedure would be for A to stop payment 
of the draft and issue a duplicate to B. There would 
be no necessity for indemnity as the draft is not payable 
to a third party. 

2. In the second case where a draft is issued by A 
upon B payable to C who claims to have lost same, 
bank A is entitled to and should require from C a suf- 
ficient bond of indemnity to save it harmless should the 
draft be negotiated through indorsement of C, before 
issuing a duplicate draft. Payment of the original should 
also be stopped. 


MEETING OF ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


The Administrative Committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association met in the General Offices, Hanover 
National Bank Building, New York, on Friday, January 
25, 1918. There were present: President Charles A. 
Hinsch, of Cincinnati; Vice-President R. F. Maddox, of 
Atlanta; Ex-President P. W. Goebel, Kansas City; R. S. 
Hawes, St. Louis; General Secretary Fred. E. Farnsworth. 


Due consideration was given to the Association’s 
affairs and finances and the regular routine business was 
transacted. Reports were received from the various 
department heads and section secretaries as to their activ- 
ities since the last meeting of the Committee. 

The entire day was devoted to consideration of Asso- 
ciation matters. 


TRUST COMPANY SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION 


PRESIDENT 
FRANK W. BLAIR, President Union Trust Co., Detroit, Mich 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. PLATTEN, President United States Mortgage & Trust 
York. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
LYNN H. DINKINS, President Interstate Trust and Banking Co., 
New Orleans, 


SECRETARY 


LEROY A. MERSHON, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


TRUST COMPANIES DINNER CANCELLED 


Announcement was made on January 21, that the war conference dinner of the trust companies of the United 


States set for February 25, had been cancelled. 


This action was taken in view of the uncertainty of the general business situation emphasized by existing trans- 


portation and fuel conditions. 


The Special Committee on Legislation which was 
created at a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Trust Company Section for the purpose of testing the 
constitutionality of Section 11 (k) of the Federal Reserve 
Act has returned to the 582 trust companies subscribing 
toward the fund secured for this work, the unused balance 
of their subscriptions. ; ; 

Uzal H. McCarter, chairman of the committee, 
addressed the contributing companies on December 27 as 
follows: 

“The ‘Special Committee on Legislation, having in 
charge the test of the constitutionality of Section 11 (k) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, granting fiduciary powers 
to national banks, begs leave to enclose herewith its final 
audited report of receipts and disbursements, from which 
you will notice there is still in the possession of the 
committee, available for rebate, a fund of $8,056.62 or 
19% per cent. of the total amount received from sub- 
scribers to the fund. 

“We therefore take much pleasure in enclosing here- 
with check for $ , being the proportionate amount 
due you upon your subscription. 

“No receipt, other than the indorsement of your 
check, will be required in this transaction.” 

Accompanying this letter was a statement of receipts 
and disbursements together with attestation of the spe- 
cial auditor who examined the records as to their cor- 
rectness. 

The valuable work done by this committee in the 
interest of all trust companies was commended most 
highly at the recent Atlantic City convention. 


Expressions of interest in connection with some of 
the questions contained in the questionnaire recently sent 
to all trust companies from the Secretary’s office, has led 
to the belief that a more complete explanation of the 
use to which this information is to be placed will be 
welcomed by a large number of the members. 

The value of certain questions in the series is, there- 
fore, explained separately or collectively, as follows: 


The replies to these questions will enable compilation 
of the actual number of persons interested in the success 
of or transacting business with these companies. They 
will also furnish a comprehensive view of the section’s 
field of service. Interesting and valuable comparisons 
will also be made in reference to the totals represented 
by the reports from the various states or districts. Cer- 
tain deductions of interest to all members will also be 
possible. 


How many of your employees are stockholders?......... 
The value of the replies to this question is obvious 
to many companies in which employees are now stock- 
holders. Information regarding the increased interest 
and enthusiasm with which stockholder-employees enter 
upon their daily tasks will be ascertained. The methods 
adopted by certain companies to interest employees in 
becuming stockholders will also be ascertained for the 
benefit of members. 
Please name the various departments of your company. 
A compilation in this respect will enable the Section 
office to bring to the attention of separate departments in 
member companies information of value in the handling 
of their various activities, and thus make possible the 
forwarding of material to members from time to time 
of interest and value. 


Do you transact a trust business?........cccccccccccces 


Certain companies whose charters permit the exer- 
cise of fiduciary powers’ have for one or more reasons 
delayed transacting this class of business. The Section 
office will endeavor to assist such companies in setting 
up the proper equipment for the exercise of these 
functions. 


What is the approximate total of your individual trusts? 


As no authoritative figures have been compiled in 
this connection, the replies to these questions will be of 
considerable value. Older sections of the country will 
necessarily show greater totals, in these respects, although 
a number of the members in western and southern cities 
are reporting increased activity in their trust business. 


Please furnish the names of those in your company spe- 
cializing in individual trust matters, and to whose atten- 
tion should be directed items of interest along these lines. 


This question is self-explanatory and the carrying 
out of this plan should be of great assistance to those 
men directly charged with handling the estates of 
decedents as well as other individual trusts. 


Are any of your officers or employees prepared to speak 


Many inquiries regarding speakers or writers are 


now directed to the Secretary’s office. With a list of 
speakers and writers available for this work advantage 
may be taken of opportunities which are now lost. 


How many stockholders has your 
How many directors?........How many officers?...... 
How many employees?........How many customers?.... 
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Do you have periodic meetings of your officers and depart- 
There is so much to be said in favor of this practice 
that the subject will be treated separately at a later date. 
In companies, however, where this method is practice 
it is considered of great importance. 
Have you a club or other feature whereby your employees 
come together periodically for discussion of daily prob- 
lems, betterment of methods, etc?........ 


This question, like the preceding one, is capable of 
a development, as it is next in importance 
in the development of the company’s business to that of 
the meetings of officers and department heads. This will 
also be treated separately at a later date. 


Do you maintain a pension fund or other welfare work? 


The experiences resulting from the introduction and 
prosecution of various forms of pension funds and wel- 
fare work are of great variety. The pros and cons of 
this feature of trust company activity will be clearly set 
forth in a separate compilation based on replies to this 
question. 


Are any of your employees taking the American Institute 


These questions which have to do with the develop- 
ment of the individual employee have engaged the atten- 
tion of trust company executives in a very large measure 
during the past few years. Their proper solution spells 
greater individual efficiency and greater service to cus- 
tomers. 


Do you publish a “house organ” or other periodical? 


The favor or disfavor with which this medium has 
been received, and its success or failure in is ge tog | the 
work for which it was designed will furnish the basis 
for information of great value to members of the section. 


The installation of a library, proper selection of 
books, possible supervision of reading courses and other 
uses to which it is placed, is a matter of interest to com- 
panies having active as well as inactive libraries and 
those who contemplate introducing this feature. 


Do you maintain a dining room? 
Do you have a system of medical examination?... 
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Do you make any suggestions or assist your employees 


These three questions are also directly along the line 
of greater individual efficiency as well as for the detection 
of existing physical defects which may cause at a later 
date a serious inefficiency. In regard to summer vacation 
plans, it is a well-known fact that certain diseases, such as 
typhoid fever and kindred ailments result from the wrong 
choice of a place in which to spend the summer holiday. 
In companies where it is made the rule to assist employees 
in the selection of localities of known value as regards the 
maintaining or upbuilding of health, the post-vacation 
sick list has heen practically eliminated. The investment 
value of this plan will be obvious to all trust company 
executives and a definite plan and recommendations will 
result from the question in this connection. 


Although this + gpecen may appear of little value, yet 
the time, labor and expense-saving plans as well as the 
valuable suggestions for improvement which have resulted 
to companies in which this practice is in vogue have justi- 
fied its introduction. 

Have you any men in the military or naval service?...... 


To make readjustments in the official and clerical 
staff as a result of military service, has been one of the 
most perplexing questions to confront executives in recent 
months. Information designed to be of definite assistance 
to members in the solution of these problems is being 
prepared. 


Have you a safe deposit department or company?....... 


As the scope of the Trust Company Section includes 
the activities of safe deposit business, a list of companies 
which have safe deposit facilities will be of value in call- 
ing to the attention of these companies various phases of 
this business. 


Do you mail statements periodically to customers in your 


Testimony of value to members will be disseminated 
in regard to this practice. 


Is your company represented at the convention of your 
State Bankers’ Association? Is your company represented 
at the convention of the American Bankers Association? 


Information not only of interest but great value is 
expected to be furnished in respect to this practice. 


The aim of this questionnaire is two-fold; first, to 
secure information as it relates to individual companies 
for the purpose of an intensive service; second, to enable 
the compilation of information from which conclusions 
may be reached and deductions formed as to the entire 
field of trust company activity in the United States. 


EARNINGS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


The combined net earnings of the twelve Federal 
reserve banks for the year ended December 31, 1917, 
amounted to $11,202,993, or at the rate of 18.9 per cent. on 
an vaerage aggregate capital for the year of $59,260,000 
according to figures just made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board in Washington. 

The following table gives the gross and net earnings 
of all the banks for the calendar year 1917 and the divi- 
dends declared by them during the year: 


Gross Net 
Earnings Earnings 


Amount of 
Dividends 
*$597,82° 
*1,941,641 
Philadelphia ........ 8 622,150 
Cleveland 715,615 
Richmond 512,223 240,945 
Atlanta ...... 327,313 *215,972 


1,509,871 
502,156 
418,137 
684,499 


*360,057 
$284,566 
*363,876 
$360,236 
353,475 $187,744 
547,044 $394,490 


$15,838,859 $11,202,993 x$6,785,121 

*Fully paid to December 31, 1917. 

Fully paid to June 30, 1917. 

{Fully paid to December 31, 1916. 

xExclusive of $16,603, ae. dividends paid on 
surrendered stock and miscellaneous adjustments in divi- 
lend account. 

In 1916 the gross earnings of the twelve Federal 
reserve banks amounted to $4,955,343, and the net earn- 
ings, $2,750,999; or at the rate of 4.99 per cent., for the 
year on an estimated yearly average capital of $55,178,000. 


Chicago ....... 2,082,018 
St. Louis.... 
Minneapolis .... 

Kansas City......... 

Dallas 


ee in connection with their summer vacation plans?........ 
Do you have a suggestion 
Have you an educational plan for your employees?...... 
of Banking or other similar course of study?............ 
Have you a 


CLEARING HOUSE SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE OLEARING HOUSE SEOTION 


PRESIDENT 
JOHN McHUGH, Vice-President Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
STODDARD JESS, President First National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
THOMAS B. McADAMS, Vice-President Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 
SECRETARY 
JEROMBD THRALLS, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


MONTHLY CLEARINGS 


Labor and Expense Can Be Reduced 


We are learning that labor must be conserved and 
directed into the proper channels as a means of giving 
America her maximum strength and efficiency in the 
prosecution of the war. 

Is the bank that puts three clerks on a job that can 
be handled by two following the right course? 

The use of the Universal Numerical System greatly 
reduces the labor, time and expense incurred in handling 
the business of the bookkeeping, transit and other depart- 
ments of the bank. There is practically no cost involved 
in the installation of this system. It can be used to ad- 
vantage by every bank. 

The key contains a full explanation of the system and 
two lists of all banks and trust companies in America. 
One of these lists is arranged in alphabetical order with 
reference to states and towns and banks. The other is 
arranged in numerical order, so that if you have the num- 
ber of any bank you may by reference to the key ascertain 
its name, or if you have the name of a bank you can 
readily ascertain its number. 

The name of a bank, and the town and state in which 
it is located, may be designated by as few as two figures. 
Think of difference in time and labor in connection with 
entering on your records the name of a bank whose check 
you are handling, its local address, ete., and entering on 
your records the numbers that stand for that bank. 

The Clearing House Section will furnish the key, or 
it may be secured from Rand-McNally & Co., Chicago, who 
are the A. B. A. numbering agents.. The price is $1.50. 
Send your check with order to Jerome Thralls, Secretary, 
5 Nassau Street, New York, and the book will be sent to 
you promptly. 


Another Labor Saver 


The No-Protest Symbol plan can be used by any bank 
or trust company that will comply with its provisions. 
Through its use instructions may be automatically con- 
veyed through any number of hands to the final paying 
bank and many claims, disputes and grievances may be 
obviated. 

If you are familiar with the plan and are using it, 
tell your neighbor bankers of its value. If not, communi- 
cate with the Secretary of the Clearing House Section. 
He will give you further facts and details. More than ten 
thousand bankers have adopted this plan. It has demon- 
strated its worth beyond question. 


Are Your Forms Up to Date? 


If not you will find the treatise on bank accounting 
and the 300 suggested forms prepared by the Clearing 


House Section of great value. They are included in a 
morocco-bound book. The price is $5. Send your check 
with order to the Secretary of the Clearing House Section. 
The book will be sent to you by return mail. 


Lesson of Co-operation Driven Home 


It takes war to awaken a nation. This applies to 
banking as well as to other lines of business. In the 
flotation of the Liberty Loans it was found that com- 
munity effort produced the greatest results. Friendly co- 
operation means efficiency, strength and success. The 
banks are being called upon to finance many new enter- 
prises operated by inexperienced people and to do an ever- 
increasing amount of free public and national service. In 
order to safely meet these new and unusual demands it is 
most desirable to get the concerted action and composite 
judgment of the bankers in each community. This can 
best be accomplished through the means of the clearing 
house, not alone in the larger cities but in every com- 
munity wherein there are located three or more banks. 

The clearing house examination department is an 
asset of tremendous value to the associated banks in the 
larger cities. This is evidenced by the fact that no 
depositor has ever lost a dollar because of the failure of 
a bank that was at the time of its failure under clearing 
house examiner supervision. 

The Clearing House Section has a few copies of a 
comprehensive book covering the origin, development and 
operations of the clearing house. These will be cheerfully 
loaned to any banker who is interested in organizing a 
clearing house or extending the functions of any clearing 
house now in operation. The section also has a number of 
valuable pamphlets covering the examination and country 
clearing house features which it will be pleased to send 
to those who are interested in these subjects. 

A clearing house should be organized in every com- 
munity wherein three or more banks are located and an 
examination department should be instituted by the asso- 
ciated banks of every community wherein there are located 
within convenient radius a sufficient number of banks the 
proper examination and supervision of which would re- 
quire the time of one or more competent men. 

The Clearing House Section is maintained for the 
purpose of devoting its energies to evolving and develop- 
ing better methods, systems and practices among clearing 
houses and banks generally. 

The secretary of the section will be glad to receive 
suggestions and reports of experiences which will be help- 
ful to banks generally and will be glad to furnish such 
additional information as may be desired by those who are 
interested in the formation of a clearing house or the 
extension of the functions of existing organizations. 
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Details of Bond Offer Not Complete 


Those who are interested in competing for the $50 
Liberty Bond which the Clearing House Section will give 
to the bank man who prepares and turns over to the sec- 
tion the best practical plan for analyzing accounts of 
individuals, firms, corporations and other bank customers 
and the business of a bank itself should immediately com- 
municate with Secretary Jerome Thralls, 5 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CLEARINGS AND 
TOTAL BANK TRANSACTIONS FOR FOURTH 
QUARTER, 1917 


(OcTOBER, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER) 
(See page 389 of November JourRNAL for figures for third 
quarter) 


Total Bank 
Transactions 


$835,369,000 
181,149,000 
1,814,070,000 
425,883,000 
1,649,207,000 
135,717,000 
162,891,000 


Clearings 


$672,657,000 
32,597,000 
494,037,000 
111,202,000 
678,279,000 
18,246,000 
63,971,000 


Clearing House Association 


Atlanta, Ga 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich 

Fort Wayne, Ind 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


Clearing House Association 


Hartford, Conn 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Kansas City, Mo 


Los Angeles, Cal 
Louisville, Ky 
Memphis, Tenn 


Minneapolis, Minn 


New Orleans, La 
Oakland, Cal 
Omaha, Neb 
Portland, Me 
Providence, R. I 
Richmond, Va 
Sacramento, Cal 


St. Joseph, Mo 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 


South Bend, Ind 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, Mass 


San Francisco, Cal 
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Clearings 


96,769,000 
170,848,000 
2,432,065,000 
372,648,000 
263,931,000 
220,930,000 
517,351,000 
649,110,000 
71,134,000 
585,546,000 
39,902,000 
157,067,000 
522,649,000 
55,241,000 
1,350,697,000 
199,367,000 
46,654,000 
346,331,000 
14,343,000 
111,297,000 
52,031,000 
29,285,000 
49,319,000 
128,995,000 
36,186,000 


$10,590,684,000 
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Total Bank 

Transactions 
230,229,000 
573,027,000 
8,483,822,000 
64,183,000 
832,637,000 
996,276,000 
2,280,211,000 
1,203,733,000 
150,340,000 
1,365,723,000 
117,456,000 
364,567,000 
1,280,368,000 
264,416,000 
4,187,500,000 
1,063,154,000 
144,460,000 
774,698,000 
40,539,000 
256,466,000 
161,592,000 
61,701,000 
137,313,000 
672,016,000 
114,487,000 


$26,025,200,000 


Houston, Tulsa and Vicksburg figures not complete—hence omitted. 


QUARTERLY STATEMENTS OF COUNTRY CLEARING HOUSES 


FOURTH QUARTER—ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1917 
(See page 389 November JOURNAL for statement for third quarter) 


No. banks 


using the 
Country 
Clearing 


Number of Checks 
Handled 


2,020,700 
(Approximately) 
Baltimore 167,741 
Detroit 598,908 

984,629 
780,000 
582,385 
2,119,163 


177,498 


Clearing House 
Atlanta 


Volume of Checks Dept. 
$103,625,081.25 6 


(Exact) 

9,326,332. 14 
32,457,640. 11 
51,933,331. 
24,863,376. 
29,862,033 . 

398,084,807. 


7,418,324. 


Kansas City 
Louisville 
Nashville 

New York City 
Oklahoma City 
Omaha 
Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis 


No report 
1,051,639 
1,589,813 


74,686,821 .00 
79,780,428 .26 


TOTAL 10,072,476 $812,038,176 .37 
Note 1. 


Note 2. 


All Kentucky, Tennessee and Southern Indiana. 


Number of 

towns upon 
which Checks 
are handled 


800 
(Approx.) 

54 

550 

8,420 

(Note 1) 
545 
366 


900 
2,070 


9,025 


Number of 


banks upon 


which Check 
are handled 


1,200 
865 
6,093 
(Note 2) 

908 
901 
588 


1,350 
3,300 


15,275 


Number of 
letters sent 
s out daily 
(Average) 
1,000 (a) 
(Approx.) (b) 
68 (a) 
(b) 
(a) 
(b) 
(a) 
(b) 
(a) 


525 
1,300 


1,850 


7,448 


Louisville handled about 455 direct and a great number of items handled through Indianapolis and Nashville. 


(a) 
(b) 


Operating cost 
per Check 

Operating cost 
per $1,000 


.00666 (Approx) 
13 (Exact) 


Stockton, Cal............. 
Tacoma, Wash........... 
Toledo, Ohio............. 
Trenton, 
| 
— | — 
.2008 
.009 
172 
.0083 
116 
.005 
(b) .17 
400 (a) .0065 
(b) .16 
860 (a) .008 
(b) .035 
5 820 190 (a) .029 
(b) .069 
5 800 (a) .0065 
(b) .09 
15 (a) .0083 
(b) .166 
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PRESIDENT 
J. ELWOOD COX, President Commercial National Bank, 
High Point, N. C. 
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OLIVER J. SANDS, President American National Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL BANK SECTION 


HE schedule of activities arranged by the section 
at the Atlantic City meeting included two vital and 
highly important features: 


1. Aiding the government in its program 
of war financing; 

2. Conducting a campaign designed to in- 
form bankers of the value and use of the trade 
acceptance. 


In line with the schedule, the use of the entire ma- 
chinery of the National Bank Section has been placed 
at the disposal of the National War Savings Committee 
in the nation-wide campaign which that body is conduct- 
ing for the purpose of bringing home to all America the 
lesson of thrift and industry. 

The banks are responding to the call to assist in 
this movement in the same patriotic and efficient way that 
they responded in the two Liberty Loan campaigns. 
Every national bank was, at the outset, given full 
authority to act as agent of the Treasury Department 
for the-sale of war savings and thrift stamps, contingent 
upon written acceptance of the appointment being made 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. Every bank that has 
not sent in its acceptance should do so at once, in order 
that the Treasury Department records shall carry its 
name among those that actively assisted in this cause. 

The following information, compiled in the office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, shows 
to what extent the national banks participated in the 
second Liberty Loan. It is hoped that when the final 
analysis of the war savings campaign is made, the show- 
ing of the national banks in this movement will surpass 
even the splendid record they made with the second 
Liberty Loan, and will indicate that every national bank 
was on the firing line, and did all in its power to aid in 
securing the army of thirty million new savers, and plac- 
ing in their hands, two billion dollars’ worth of govern- 
ment obligations. 

“Of the $4,617,532,200 subscribed to the second 
Liberty Loan,” says Comptroller Williams, “subscriptions 
for $2,446,000,000 were made through the national banks 
of the country, through whom approximately 3,500,000 
subscribers made their applications. Of the total 
$3,808,766,150 allotted in the second Liberty Loan, 
approximately $2,000,000,000 were allotted to the national 
banks and their customers on subscriptions received 
through these banks. 

“ Subscriptions made by the national banks for their 
own account approximated $430,000,000, on which they 
were allotted approximately $348,000,000, their allotment 
amounting to approximately 11/3 per cent. of the total 
resources of the national banks. 

“On November 20, 1917, the amount of money which 
the national banks reported they were loaning on Liberty 


3% per cent. bonds was only $48,000,000, approximately. 
The amount of Liberty 4 per cent. bonds upon which the 
banks had agreed to advance funds if desired by their 
customers was approximately $294,000,000. 

“These figures therefore show that the amount of 
Liberty 4 per cent. bonds allotted to the national banks 
for their own account plus the amount of Liberty 4 per 
cent. bonds upon which they had agreed to loan was less 
than 3 per cent. of their total resources. 

“The total subscriptions to the Liberty 4 per cent. 
bonds sent in through the national banks for themselves 
and customers amounted to approximately 13.33 per cent. 
of their total resources.” ° 

Shortly after the annual convention, the activities 
of the National Bank Section upon the trade acceptance 
question were consolidated with those of the American 
Trade Acceptance Council, Vice-President Sands being 
appointed a member of the Council and Secretary Thralls 
being made Assistant Secreary of the Council. 

Through the efforts of the National Bank Section, 
committees have been appointed by the bankers’ associa- 
tions of forty states; two hundred and fifty competent 
speakers have been listed. These men have agreed to 
appear before meetings of business men and bankers 
within a radius of two hundred miles of their respective 
homes. The committees representing the state associa- 
tions are each composed of at least three wide-awake 
bankers, whose duties are to study the question, keep in 
touch with the movement, and to see that proper con- 
sideration is given to the question at every meeting of 
bankers and business men held in their respective states 
during the year. 

The campaign is gaining great headway. The trade 
acceptance is being used by some firms in practically 
every line. Since through its use there is a possibility 
of greatly improving the credit system of the country, 
and strengthening the banking position, it is hoped that 
every banker who is not familiar with the subject will 
immediately make application for material and give it 
thought and study, with the view of putting the accept- 
ance into actual use in his community. The secretary of 
the National Bank Section, upon inquiry, will furnish 
information on this subject to those desiring it. 

The following excerpt from a letter indicates the view 
that some business people have on this subject: 

“There are two reasons why the trade acceptance 
is so slow in becoming established. 

“In the first place, the banks themselves, in my 
opinion, are largely responsible for it. The bankers make 
speeches to one another at their meetings and before 
other meetings setting forth the advantages of the trade 
acceptance, but make no real effort to induce the use of it. 
When a trade acceptance is offered they begin by soaking 
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the customer with as high a charge for collection as their 
conscience will permit; then they figure overtime both 
ways—going and coming; then probably something for 
exchange, and finally present the customer with a memo- 
randum that looks like a plumber’s bill. 

“Tf they really wish to encourage the use of the 
trade ‘acceptance, it seems to me that they ought to begin 
by offering some little inducement to get the thing 
started. They might announce publicly that they are in 
the market to buy trade acceptances and will accept them 
at whatever the reserve bank rate may be, plus a small 
margin of say one-half of one per cent., and they should 
state definitely what the charge for collection and 
exchange will be to cover the average time consumed in 
collection. A customer should know that, whether the 
point of collection is 100 miles off or 1,000 miles off, his 
rate will be the same. 

“The presumption is that the bank buying a trade 
acceptance actually sells it immediately to the reserve 
bank and makes no profit on the transaction other than 
the difference in rate of discount, the collection, whatever 
it may be, being done at cost. 

“T think they should be more willing than they seem 
to be to take some chances on the theory that a trade 
acceptance is a higher grade of paper than an ordinary 
note which may be for accommodation or contemplated 
renewal and does not state definitely that it represents 
a purchase of goods as a trade acceptance does. If a 
trade acceptance is to be looked at the same as a note, 
why is it necessary for it to state specifically that it 
covers a commercial transaction. This statement in a 
trade acceptance certainly means something and makes 
it more binding than a note, otherwise there is no reason 
for requiring it. The object of this condition in a trade 
acceptance, as I take it, is to make it more imperative 
as to prompt payment than either a sight draft or ordi- 
nary note; and if this view is correct, then the banks 
should not scrutinize the two names too closely, at least 
until it developed that trade acceptances were not being 
met promptly. 
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“The second reason why the trade acceptance is 
hanging back is that the very large concerns, such as 
the steel companies, do not set the example, the natural 
conclusion on the part of the smaller concerns being that 
if it was a good thing the large concerns would immedi- 
ately adopt it. .So far as I know, no concern doing a 
business of $20,000,000 per annum or over has made any 
serious effort to introduce the trade acceptance and the 
smaller concerns look to them to take the lead.” 

This letter shows that there is need for a tremendous 
amount of education among the business people as well 
as the bankers. 

There is an immediate demand, 

First, for an arrangement under which a fair and 
equitable schedule of collection charges on trade accept- 
ances will be worked out; this in order that the holder 
may immediately determine the actual worth of any 
acceptance. 

Second, that an efficient and economical method of 
handling trade acceptances within the banks be evolved. 

Third, that all parties to a trade acceptance should 
be given to understand that while such an instrument is 
superior to a one-name note, the names connected there- 
with should receive the same careful investigation and 
consideration that they would receive were they attached 
to a single name paper. 

Fourth, an acceptance should never be renewed; 
should never be used to cover overdue accounts, and 
should always cover a bona fide transaction, or trans- 
actions. 

Many of the larger firms have already adopted the 
trade acceptance, and others are considering its adop- 
tion. A questionnaire has been sent to representative 
bankers in every state, requesting the names of those in 
their respective communities who are using the trade 
acceptance, and advice as to whether or not the use of 
this instrument is satisfactory, etc. 

The result of this investigation will be given in the 
next month’s issue of the JOURNAL. 

JEROME THRALLS. 


“DOLLAR-A-YEAR” MEN IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


(Concluded from page 573) 


A. A. Ballantine, lawyer, Boston. 

Samuel Untermyer, lawyer, New York. 

Judge John Barton Payne, lawyer, Chicago. 

Fred T. Field, lawyer, Boston. 

Alfred S. Weill, lawyer, Philadelphia. 

Publicity Campaign, Bureau of War Risk Insurance 

A. R. Talbot, president Modern Woodmen of America, 
Rock Island, Ill. 

T. W. Vardell, president Southwestern Life Insurance 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 

George Kuhn, president Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Lawrence Priddy, president National Association of Life 
Underwriters, 149 Broadway, New York. 


John L. Way, vice-president Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 

D. P. Markey, Supreme Commander, Knights of the 
Maccabees, Detroit, Mich. 

John L. Shuff, Union Central Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati Ohio. 

Henry L. Rosenfeld, 4th vice-president Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York City. 

A. L. Hereford, Supreme Chancellor of the Court of 
Honor. . 

Dr. Frederick Hoffman, Credential Surety Company of 
New Jersey. 

Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, professor of Social Legis- 
lation, Columbia University, is assisting Mr. Love in an 
advisory capacity. 
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PRESIDENT 
E. D. HUXFORD, President Cherokee State Bank, Cherokee, Iowa. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


c. B. HAZLEWOOD, Vice-President Union Trust Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


J. W. BUTLER, President i Guaranty State Bank, Clifton, 
exas 


SECRETARY 
GEORGE FE. ALLEN, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


How to Develop the Usefulness and Prosperity 
of State Banks 


What the Heads of Various State Banking Depart- 
ments Have to Say. 


BY A. E. WALKER 
Superintendent of Banks of Alabama 


Banks can be best developed by the intelligent appli- 

cation to its affairs of the one word co-operation. 

First.—Co-operation among themselves.—There is a 
woful lack of proper co-operation among bankers as a 
class; jealousy and rivalry are responsible, in a great 
measure, for this. Bankers, who in their personal affairs, 
are broad-minded and generous, are so narrow and con- 
tracted in their dealings with the affairs of banks which 
they control, that their judgment is oftentimes warped 
and their business sense dulled. This is frequently the 
outgrowth of employing doubtful methods arising from 
a desire to secure some advantage over a competitor in 
business; the result being that the bank suffers, not only 
in sound prosperity, but in that measure of usefulness 
to which it should attain. If a better feeling could be 
cultivated and a brotherhood of bankers developed, 
devoted to the mutual study of the needs of banks, as 
well as the real needs of the community which they are 
serving, then there would indeed be a splendid oppor- 
tunity presented for serving the public and for building 
up within themselves. 

Second.—Co-operation with the supervising authori- 
ties of the state-——Banks are too prone to look upon bank 
supervision as a detriment, instead of a help. The result 
is frequent friction between the supervising authorities 
and banks supervised. A hearty co-operation between the 
two will accomplish much good, and can be easily brought 
about by frequent personal contact and by pacific, rather 
than arbitrary, methods. In states where the greatest 
harmony prevails between examiners and banks, you will 
find, as a rule, sound and prosperous banks. 

Third.—Co-operation between the Comptroller’s 
office and the office of State Bank Supervisors.—This is 
essential for mutual protection, and will gradually lead 
to a harmonious and uniform system of banking, that 
will finally result in a homogeneous whole. 


I my opinion, the usefulness and prosperity of State 


BY S. G. SARGENT 
Superintendent of Banks of Oregon 


In my opinion, the greatest opportunity available to 
the state institutions today for developing their facilities 


and general usefulness is the privilege extended them of 
affiliating with the Federal reserve system. 

The state banks’ particular field has been that of 
agricultural credit, a field which is now being rapidly 
absorbed by the Federal farm loan banks and other 
rural credit organizations. The state banks cannot hope 
to compete with these specialized institutions and must 
turn to more strictly commercial and industrial enter- 
prises. Their future prosperity, therefore, depends a 
great deal upon their ability to develop in the commercial 
credit field, and I know of no better agency than that of 
the Federal reserve system. 


By S. S. McCONNELL 
Superintendent of Banks of Tennessee 


State banks in Tennessee just now are experiencing 
such growth that the vital question is not how to stimulate 
them but rather how to keep the organization geared up to 
the growth of the institution. The great growth is com- 
ing just at a time when the younger assistants are going 
to war and when the greatest conceivable demands are 
being made on officers to devote all possible time to out- 
side matters. 

It therefore seems urgent that the banks should avail 
themselves, as far as is practicable, of all modern me- 
chanical assistance, and that directors and finance com- 
mittees should more fully measure up to their responsi- 
bilities in seeing that the increasing deposits are not 
insecurely loaned. 

The usefulness of the banks can be more fully assured 
and their prosperity can be stabilized by universal mem- 
bership in the Federal reserve system. The banking 
department of Tennessee will give state banks every 
encouragement to take this important step which, to my 
mind, is not only a patriotic duty but an actual privilege. 


BY LOUIS H. MOORE 
State Bank Examiner of Washington 


The state banks of the State of Washington can add 
to their usefulness and prosperity by joining both the 
Washington bank depositors guaranty fund and the 
Federal reserve system. 

Each new member, upon entering the depositors 
guaranty fund, will insure safety to its depositors and 
create greater confidence in the minds of the people. 
This will not only stabilize the deposits it then holds but 
will, in addition, because of this confidence, make deposi- 
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tors of a number of people who have never been depositors 
in any bank before. 

It is firmly believed that the insurance of deposits 
under the provisions of the Guaranty Act, will create 
confidence in the member banks to such a degree as to 
prove a valuable safeguard to them in times of local or 
general financial uneasiness. 

Add to this confidence the facilities offered by the 
Federal reserve system for rediscounting with the least 
possible delay and in this manner converting its securities 
into cash, with which to meet any unusual demands, and 
a double safeguard is created. 

Anything the banks can do to gain greater confidence 
of the general public will tend to increase deposits and 
increased deposits mean greater usefulness of, and greater 
prosperity for, the banks. 


BY GEORGE H. VAN STONE 
State Bank Examiner of New Mexico 


While not invariably true, as a rule usefulness begets 
prosperity. The state banks can do more for themselves 
than others can do for them. A continuance and ex- 
pansion of their very great usefulness in bringing the 
Liberty Bonds to the great, common, every-day American; 
a clear grasp of and a vigorous participation in the “ sav- 
ings” versus “hoarding” feature of the present nation- 
wide “thrift” campaign; an entrance into the Federal 
reserve system, the system that might now properly be 
called the Liberty branch bank system; will so enhance 
their usefulness and so enlarge their powers of service 


to that same great, common, every-day American that 
prosperity will necessarily follow for both him and for the 
state banks. 


BY J. J. TOOLEY 
Secretary State Banking Board of Nebraska 


The usefulness of state banks as factors in our 
financial system can with reasonable accuracy be meas- 
ured and determined by the degree of prosperity enjoyed 
by them. Therefore to attain the highest possible degree 
of usefulness of these institutions it becomes necessary 
for both the state and nation to extend to them the foster- 
ing care of laws wisely enacted and judiciously admin- 
istered. Ample provision has already been made for the 
admission of state banks to membership in the Federal 
reserve system. But there still remains many conflicts 
in the state and Federal requirements which must of 
necessity be ironed out and made to harmonize before 
the best results can be expected. Even after these 
difficulties have been removed the problem of administra- 
tion calls for studious consideration. The establishment 
of a separate and distinct department in each Federal 
reserve bank for the handling of state bank business 
might suggest itself or better perhaps the establishment 
of branch banks for that purpose in the several states 
in which the volume of business done by state banks 
would justify such action. Generally speaking the state 
bank means a country bank. Their business differs widely 
from that of the city bank and each state has its own 
peculiar credit problems which must be understood to be 
correctly solved, hence the wisdom of localizing the 
administration as much as possible. Such policy would 
ultimately result in a mobilization of the reserves in the 
twelve district banks which is the end to be attained. 
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It is believed, by the writer at least, that the adoption 
of some such plan as herein briefly suggested, would give 
the state banking business an impetus such as never 
before enjoyed and at the same time bind the credit of 
the nation into one great system, with equally beneficial 
results to all interests dependent in any way upon credit. 


BY G. H. MESSENGER 
Superintendent Department of Banking of Iowa 


The usefulness and prosperity of our state banks can 
be greatly increased by demanding that each institution 
have a capital of not less than fifty thousand dollars 
and a surplus at least equal to 20 per cent. of the capital; 
confine investments in real and personal properties for 
banking use to amounts not in excess of 25 per cent. 
of the capital plus the surplus; eliminate all other assets 
that are not liquid or that smack of promotions; and then 
join the Federal reserve system to insure absolute protec- 
tion in times of emergencies. 

The day has come in Iowa when the successful bank 
must have a loaning power of not less than ten thousand 
dollars to any one borrower, and to secure the confidence 
of our depositing public, whose wealth is increasing so 
rapidly that even our thoughtful people do not compre- 
hend the figures, must have ample responsibility. 

The capital of our banks must be realities, not 
fictions, and should be owned by those who have money 
to lend and not by borrowers; banks cannot have pros- 
perous careers if their stockholders take out in loans the 
money they have put in as capital, for such banks, being 
rendered unable to accommodate the business public out- 
side of their owners deprive themselves of one of the 
principal means of success. 

The board should be successful men of keen business 
discretion, who can and will direct; the officers and em- 
ployees must be competent to act and above suspicion in 
all walks of life. 


BY JAMES O. LYFORD 
Chairman Board of Bank Commissioners of New 
Hampshire 


The institutions under our supervision are largely 
savings institutions, there being only fourteen trust com- 
panies in the state. The latter, with two exceptions, are 
small institutions, doing business in localities where the 
expense of a national bank and a savings bank conducted 
separately would be almost prohibitive. Having the 
privilege of conducting a savings bank department under 
the same restrictions as savings banks, these trust com- 
panies serve as both a bank of discount and a savings 
bank for their communities. 

The capital of these trust companies was increased 
$150,000 the last year, the aggregate now being $805,000. 
Business deposits increased nearly $1,000,000, and sav- 
ings deposits over $2,000,000. 

The savings institutions of New Hampshire for the 
year ending June 30, 1917, were very prosperous, the 
increase of deposits being over $7,000,000, the largest 
increase in twenty-seven years. 

The total deposits on that date were $124,160,974.19, 
and the total accumulations, including guaranty fund and 
undivided earnings, were $135,298,282.38. Since June 30, 
1917, to the end of the year the shrinkage of deposits on 
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account of withdrawals to buy Liberty bonds has been 
only about 2 per cent., the depositors very largely paying 
for bonds purchased out of current income and earnings. 
The average deposit is less than $500, the great bulk of 
the depositors being people of the wage-earning class 
who accumulate with regularity their deposits, withdraw- 
ing in case of emergency, and replacing the money when 
the emergency passes. They find the savings banks so 


R. A. Packard, assistant to the president of the 
Union Bank of Jackson, Mich., submits the following 
suggestions in regard to practical subjects for the State 
Bank Section to consider: 

I. Uniformity in state banking laws, particularly as 
affecting the following points: ; 

a. Debtors’ exemptions. 

In Michigan a married man has $1,500 exemption, or 
forty acres of land. In Wisconsin he has $5,000. A banker 
from Kansas told me at Atlantic City that in his state 
a man was permitted to have 160 acres of land that might 
be worth $250 per acre, and a residence in a city or village 
not exceeding one acre, on which he might have a resi- 
dence valued at $100,000 or more. 

b. Statutes of limitations. 

1. Chattel mortgages. 

2. Notes. 

8. Real estate mortgages. 
4. Judgments. 

It seems to the writer that it is a needless expense 
to have to consult an attorney every time you have an 


item payable in another state to ascertain its status as to’ 


limitations. 
II. Strict supervision of state banks by the respec- 
tive departments. 


a. Segregation of savings. 

b. Limit of loans. 

ce. Making loans more liquid. 

It seems to the writer that one of the principal 
criticisms of state banks is that they are inclined to “load 
up” with long time loans secured by assets which are 
not liquid. The matter of strict supervision is a hobby 
of mine, and, living as we do in Michigan where super- 
vision of state banks is exceedingly strict, and yet is 
most beneficial, we believe that the benefits should be 
extended to all other sections of the country, so that the 
name “state bank” will denote a strong, well-managed 
institution in every state. 

III, Another item that might be considered by us is 
trade acceptances. It seems to me that the banker in the 
small community is in a position to lend his assistance 
to the use of trade acceHtances by his customers in their 
dealings with wholesale houses. Their concurrence in 
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convenient that they hesitate to withdraw for investment, 
preferring to make sacrifice of present comforts to sub- 
scribe for government bonds paying for them out of cur- 
rent earnings. This explains why there has been so 
small a shrinkage of deposits on account of Liberty bond 
purchases. The dividends credited January 1, 1918, will 
restore more than half of the loss occasioned by the 


Liberty Loan campaigns. 


this practice will be important from a credit standpoint, 
and the banker’s losses will be greatly diminished because 
of the warning he has when the merchant is not trans- 
acting business according to best principles. We all know 
it is not the “dead beat” shopkeeper who causes us the 
greatest losses, for we watch him carefully. It is the 
honest, well-intentioned man who allows bad practices to 
creep into his business almost unconsciously. He has 
large amounts due him on his books, in accounts which 
have become stale, and, therefore, uncollectable. 

This merchant would have credit acceptances coming 
to his bank for collection, and their refusal would imme- 
diately serve notice of his failure to meet his obligations 
promptly. A local bank would naturally be placed upon 
inquiry and look him up carefully. 

IV. Lithography. 

Why should the banks pay a lithographer for an 
engraved stone and the stone remain the property of that 
concern? If the banks should take a decided stand upon 
this thing, and enter upon a co-operative plan of purchas- 
ing for the purpose of securing some concession in these 
matters, I am confident it would bring about great im- 
provement. 


MEMBERSHIP IN SECTIONS 


State banks and such trust companies and savings 
banks as are engaged in commercial banking may enroll 
in the State Bank Section. Such state banks as have a 
savings or trust department can be associate members 
of the Savings Bank or Trust Company Section. 

Trust companies may enroll in the Trust Company 
Section and in addition become associate members of the 
State Bank Section; if they have a savings department 
they can also be associate members of the Savings Bank 
Section. 

Savings banks may enroll in the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion and in addition become associate members of the 
State Bank Section; if they have a trust department may 
also be associate members of the Trust Company Section. 

The voting power in sections is extended to one sec- 
tion only but members may be associate members of other 
sections if eligible. 


STATE SECRETARIES SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE SHOCRETARIES SECTION 


PRESIDENT 
GEORGE D. BARTLETT, Secretary Wisconsin Bankers Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
FIRST VICH-PRESIDENT 


FREDERICK H. COLBURN, Secretary California Bankers Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
ROBDRT E. WAIT, Bankers Association, 
Little ck, Ark 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 


T. H. DICKSON, Secretary Mississippi Bankers Association, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


ANNUAL BANQUET OF MASSACHUSETTS BANKERS 


The annual banquet of the Massachusetts Bankers 
Association was held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
on Wednesday, January 9. It might be called distinctly 
“a war banquet” and as such the attendance was not 
diminished on account of the war, there being some 800 
bankers present representing in large numbers every 
state in New England. 

The banquet was carried out in the excellent manner 
which has characterized former ones, not only in the menu 
served by the hotel but also by the most complete arrange- 
ments in every particular through the general activity 
of George W. Hyde, secretary of the Massachusetts 


Bankers Association. The president of the Association, 
George E. Brock, president Home Savings Bank, Boston, 
presided most acceptably. 

The speakers were Governor Charles S. Hamlin, of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C.; Hon. 
John Burke, Treasurer of the United States; Francis 
Harvey Green, of the State Normal School, Westchester, 
Pa., and Dr. Woods Hutchinson, of New York City. 
The addresses were all of unusual interest and signifi- 
cance. The music was furnished by the famous Salem 
Cadet Band, conducted by Jean M. Missud. 


CONFERENCE OF CENTRAL STATES SECRETARIES 


The annual conference of central states secretaries 
of state bankers associations will be held at the La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, February 18 and 19. A call for the meet- 
ing has been issued by George H. Richards, secretary of 
the Minnesota bankers association and president of the 


Central St-tes organization. These gatherings have been 
productive of much benefit, even in the comparatively 
short time they have been in operation and the forth- 
coming meeting is expected to be an interesting and profit- 
able one. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


DATE ASSOCIATION 
April 5-6 
April 22, 23, 24 Executive Council A. 'B. A,, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Oklahoma City 
Birmingham 


Galveston 


May 8-9 
May 9-10-11 
May 14-15-16 
May 21-22 
May 22-23-24 
May 21-22 
May 23-24-25 
May 238-24 
May 

June 20-21 


Alabama . 
Texas ..... 
Mississippi 
North Carolina. 
Missouri .. 
....-Del Monte 


New Jersey 
New York 


Hutchinson 


ASSOCIATION 
New England 
Eastern Point, New London, Conn. 
Oregon ...... ..Bend 
South Dakota 
North Dakota 
Illinois ...... ties Springfield 
Delaware 
American Institute of Banking, 
Denver, Col. 
American Bankers...... + +eeeChicago 
Montana ..... Billings 
Wyoming .................. Laramie 


DATE 
June 21-22 


PLACE 


June 19-20 
June 

June 

July 11-12 
Sept. 4-5-6 
Sept. 5 
Sept. 17-19 


Sept. 23-28 


BULLETIN 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


INSTITUTE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


8—BH. G. McWILLIAM (ee-oficto), Guaranty Trust Company, New York, N. Y.; J. C. THOMSON (eg-oficio), Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolls, Mina BECKLEY, City National Bank, Dallas, Tex. Harry B American Trust & Savings Bank, 
Springfield, ropes R. H. MacMicwag1, Dexter Horton Trust & Savings Bank, Seattle, Wash.; BR. A. NEWELL, First National Bank, San 
Francisco, Ca 
1919—R. 8. Hecat e@-officio). Hibernia Bank & Trust Com any. New La.; Geo F. Kang, for Savings, Hartford, 
Conn.; C. H. CHeney, First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo.: Wm. A. NICKERT, Bighth National Bank. Philadelphia, Pa.; Jamzs 
Rarrray, Guaranty Trust Company. New Y ork, 
1920—Crarence A. RaTHBONE, Norwood Trust Company, Norwood, Mass.; Witrrep A. Roper, Bank of Commerce & Trusts, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Josspm A. Seasorc, Mercantile Bank of the Americas, Para. Brazil; Fran J. Mavpgics, Peoples State Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTE 


President S. Hecst, Aibernia Rank & Trust Company. New Orleans, Vice-President, J. C. Tomson, Northwestern 
National Bank, Minn. Educational Director, Georce E. ALLEN Street, York City. Assistants to 
Educational Director. R. W. Hitt and M W. Harrison, Five Nassau Street, New York xn Board of Regents—O M. W. SPRAGUE, 
Chairman, Professor of Banking and Finance In Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. ; KEMMERER, Professor of Banking and Eco- 
nomics in Princeton are Princeton, N. J.; ALLENDOERFER, First Nationa) Shank Kansas City, Mo.; Frep. I. Kent, Bankers 


Trust Company, New York, ax ; Georce BD. ALLEN, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


THE INSTITUTE HONOR ROLL 


At a meeting of the Executive Council of the Institute, held at Chicago, September 11, 1917, it was ordered that 
the names of all Institute members entering the military and naval service of the United States be published in the 
JOURNAL-BULLETIN. The task of arranging this “Honor Roll” was delegated to the Institute Committee on Military 
Affairs. Each chapter president has been communicated with and the following is a complete list of the names fur- 
nished to date. Other chapters are expected to report in the near future. 


AUSTIN CHAPTER 


James Casparis 
James S. Rogan 
Earl Simms 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER 


Frank Albaugh 
Robert A. Allison, Jr. 
Alvin H. Banks 
George W. Bender 
Roland H. Berger 
Smith N. Bradford 
Fred G. Broemmer 
John E. Brown 
Philip Dorsey Carr 
Arthur Chambers 
George W. Collars 
A. B. Collmus 

John R. Cupit 

Alan F. Daneker 
Harvey C. Donaldson 
D. Albert Donegan 
Franklin E. Ford 
Allan J. Foster 
Godfrey Funk 

Lee C. Geise 

William F. Golder 
Henry N. J. Gunther 


Cabell Halsey 
William Hambleton 
Benjamin H. Heath 
Carl F. Helland 
Arrell B. Hoblitzell 
John D. Hospelhorn 
Robert E. Hunt 
David S. Jacobs 
Charles H. Jones 
George Keyser 
Norman E. Long 


James W. McElroy, Jr. 


John F. Magill 
George L. Mahler, Jr. 
Allen W. Mason 

E. L. Miles 

H. Alph Miller 
Maltby Morrow 

C. Arthur Neu 


Chas. A. Nicodemus, Jr. 


Gerald F. O’Reardon 
R. C. Payne 

W. Leslie Prout 
Jeffrey B. Quante 


Blanchard Randall, Jr. 


Wilson Rogers 
Edward B. Rowles 
L. V. Rupp 

Charles A. Schuman 


Eugene P. Seltzer 
Robert Sommerwerck 
H. D. Stansbury 

C. Leroy Summers 
Lloyd Wm. Thomas 
Brison C. Tucker 
Frederick Z. Vogedes 
Henry M. Warfield, Jr. 
J. Roy Warner 

J. L. Weems 

C. Reese Wilson 
William H. Yeatman 
F. Clifton Yingling 


BIRMINGHAM CHAPTER 
A. Bernard Collier 
Robert Corey 
A. B. Crull 
Frank Cunningham 
Jack Hall 
Lester Hildebrand 
E. B. Holloway 
Bryant Keith 
Joseph McDavid 
R. C. Perkins 
Henry F. Simpson 
D. L. Smith 
M. A. Smith 
Thomas Truss 


Ar 
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Arthur Adams 
Henry R. Bailey 
Robert J. Barr 
Roland W. Black 
John W. Boyd 
Edmund A. Broe 
Warren W. Cole 
John Coulson, Jr. 
G. A. Davis 

P. S. Duckworth 
Cc. T. Dunham 

Earl F. Filmore 
Loren E. Haskell 
Joseph E. Hayes 
Walter H. Heaman 
Wade S. Hervey 
H. P. Jenks 
Harold I. Judkins 
Henry B. Kingman 
Arthur A. Lemay 
Harold Mackelvey 
John W. Marno 
Walter R. Munro 
Gordon E. Mussleman 
John M. Nichols 
Joseph P. Nix 
Robert F. Nutting 
Robert P. Parry 
E. R. Payson, Jr. 
Howard S. Perry 
Frank X. Phelan 
Morgan B. Phillips 
Carl F. Prescott 
Joseph R. Proctor 
Horace C. Ramsdell 
Harold W. Rogers 
Joseph J. Russell 
Charles Stratton, Jr. 
W. D. Swain 
Marshall A. Tarr 
Stephen M. Torrey 
Joseph R. Vatcher 
Edward L. Werner 
C. Bryant Wiggin 


DULUTH CHAPTER 


Victor Anderson 
Robert Brown 
Joseph P. Chapman 


EL PASO CHAPTER 


J. L. Andreas 
H. S. Bach 
George Biefer 
R. Buch 

Emil L. Dittmar 
Jack Donohue 
C. B. Gardner 
Roy Gaylord 
Edwin Gillett 
Donald Hart 
L. A. Hedrick 


J. C. Hill 

L. C. Hofmeister 
R. G. Kemp 

H. W. Kleineman 
C. B. Lyman 
LeRoy McGrady 
P. O. Moore 
Ernest Myles 
George M. Reviere 
J. P. Rowan 

H. A. Schumacher 
I. C. Sharp 

L. R. Shea 


FORT WORTH CHAPTER 


Andrew Balew 
Malcolm Buchanan 
Horace Allen Cagle 
Herschel Glasgow 
Albert McPherson 
Thompson Umbenhour 


HARTFORD CHAPTER 


Allan Balch 

Earl M. Beebe 
Robert J. Bertini 
Calvin C. Bolles 
William C. Bose 
Wallace H. Brown 
Lyon Carter 

Hans C. Christensen 
Albert T. Dewey 

H. T. Dyson 

Philip G. Eaton 
Earle E. Edwards 
John H. Goodchilds 
Elridge P. Hamilton 
Arthur H. Keeney 
Vinton Knight 

J. G. Levack 

Wilbur F. Lawson 
A. George Mackinnon 
Louis H. Marte 
Edgar F. Miller 
William H. Montgomery 
John R. Oates 

H. W. Perkins 
Charles C. Pearson 
Ira R. Peterson 
John R. Purves 
Harold M. Reed 
George J. Soakal 
Arthur Stedman 
Leroy B. Watkins 
William C. Westbrook 
Earl C. Young 


KANSAS CITY CHAPTER 


Earl Anderson 
Edw. Brenner 

D. Dexter Brock 
E. D. Bogard 

O. S. Bowman, Jr. 
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S. M. Brown 
Allen C. Clark 
Kenneth Coldwell 
R. R. Combs 

R. J. Conway 
Charles O. Davis 
R. O. Disney 

F. Warren DuVal 
G. A. Eckland 

J. E. Eldridge 
Wm. P. Farger 
F. V. Franey 

L. W. Halbe 
Harry Hurzman 
H. B. Klapmeyer 
Andrew Lawson 
J. G. LeVelle 

J. H. Martin 

N. W. Matlock 
J.S. Meely 

W. H. Muzzy 
Patrick O’Driscoll 
Robert G. Perkins 
W. H. Poe 
Seymour Potter 
Lewis S. Randall 
Homer B. Reed, Jr. 
F. M. Rinehardt 
Patrick H. Robinson, Jr. 
Stuard Russell 
John Schoolfield 
Granville M. Smith, Jr. 
E. A. Stevens 

J. J. Swofford, Jr. 
Norton Thayer 
Edward Unland 
Earl Vasey 
Harold E. Vesper 
Sydney Walker 
W. G. Walton 

F. C. Wymore 


LANCASTER CHAPTER 

Paul H. Bomberger 

Arthur R. Campbell 

J. Edward Charles 

Alfred L. Douple 

Edgar L. Eshleman 

Clair H. Keen 

F. Miller Shelby 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


Jos. B. Banning 
L. C. Barlow 
George W. Bassett 
Kenneth Bell 
George Berecochea 
Angelo Bessolo, Jr. 
Frank Bessolo 
Clayton R. Bond 
W. E. Boyd 

T. J. Brant 
Arthur T. Brett 
Jas. A. Brewer 
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W. Norris Bucklin 
Adrian E. Cameron 
Herbert N. Chaffee 
Kenneth K. Clark 
Louis A. Corbin 
Lloyd C. Cosper 
Emil Cottave 

J. Stanley Count 
Clifford C. Cox 
Harlan G. Cristy 
George W. Crook 
R. E. Dawson 

T. C. Deane 

Willis H. Durst 
Jess C. Foster 

W. E. Frantz 
Mitchell Frug 
James H. French 
John L. Gadeschi 

J. M. Goss 

Robert E. Hagenbruch 
Harold Hiskey 
Walter H. Hodell 
William J. Howard 
Fred Jones 

Albert Klages 
Herbert W. Koch 
M. F. Labarere 

H. B. Landes 
William H. Litchfield 
Clavton Luckey 
Chas. Lumpkin 
Archie B. J. MacAlpine 
J. Lowell McAdam 
Walter E. McCord 
Thos. McMullen 
Harold C. Mercer 
Grosvenor A. Morse 
Robt. Osmun 

W. D. Otis 

Jos. E. Pagliano 
Warner Parker 
John J. Patterson 
Conrad N. Peterson 
L. B. Pollock 
Lawrence Rentschler 


Hamilton B. Rollins, Jr. 


Ward Rubendall 
Harold C. Schaffer 
Paul John Schoettler 
J. S. Schoonmaker 
Jos. D. Sesma 

E. E. Shaw 
Nicholas J. Skarich 
Ledford M. Smith 
Robert A. Smith 
Fred C. Spradling, Jr. 
Arthur Taitt 

Bayard Taylor 

L. W. Thompson 
Roy West 

John Wilke 

Peter J. Willis 

L. B. Zillgitt 


MACON CHAPTER 


William Allen Chappell 
Paul E. Davis 

Arthur L. Jackson 
Vance King 

William G. Lasch 
Henry E. Mershon 


MINNEAPOLIS CHAPTER 


L. F. Ainsworth 
Jewett Akervold 
C. L. G. Blix 
Frank V. Brecka 
D. G. Burrill 

H. D. Bush 

John Campbell 

L. A. Clausen 

H. F. Dahlstrom 
Leslie De Lapp 
Kent Foster 

Theo. W. Freeman 
C. D. Guldbrandson 
Allan P. Hallin 

R. E. Hasselberg 
H. H. Hawley 
Wm. R. Horan 

H. J. Huehlskamp 
E. J. Hughes 
Levi C. Jackson 
Wm. E. Johnson 
R. O. Jordan 

E. H. Kellberg 
Fred King 

Harry M. Knutson 
Ernest Larson 

J. H. Layden 

J. A. Letourneau 
O. M. Lindblom 
C. R. Lyon 

E. A. McChesney 
Roy McChesney 
Arthur Mosher 
Clarence R. Nelson 
W. B. Nickerson 
Merrill C. Nolan 
E. J. Olson 

John W. Olson 
Arthur C. Peterson 
C. V. Peterson 
Helge A. Peterson 
R. E. Peterson 
Stephen Podamy 
G. R. Powell 
Plummer Purdham 
Victor Rotering 
Warren E. Sage 
Arthur N. Sandgren 
Paul Sandquist 
Sig. J. Seevers 
Clifford C. Skobba 
James C. Smith 
Grannie I. Syverson 
Ralph A. Thrall 
Stanley J. Toman 
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R. T. Walsh 
Derby Weston 

J. C. Williams 

O. H. Wolfgram 
John H. Wooley 
G. Earl Wright 
Herbert Zumberge 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


W. F. Ahrend 

G. R. Arnold 
Thompson M. Barker 
S. M. Beard 
Russell L. Becker 
K. F. Blue 

S. G. Bond 

N. D. Bosanko 
Gus Bottner 

J. R. Brennen 
George A. Brophy 
Geo. F. Brown 
W. L. J. Brown 
R. I. Buttle 

Thos. F. Carroll 
J. W. Carmelich 
Frank Carney 
Basile Chevalaz 
John F. Clyde 
Gilbert Cook 

S.J. Craig 

K. C. Decker 

M. R. DeGroot 

C. A. Denzan 

C. DePuy 

R. W. Dey 

H. E. Dinsmore 
E. Harold Edson 
E. C. Egan 

W. Enstrom 

I. L. Everett 

E. B. Felter 

N. R. Foerch 

W. L. W. Forsythe 
Benjamin Franklin, Jr. 
Arthur S. Friend 
H. E. Frisbie 
Fred Gollman 
Charles R. Gracy 
M. Grady 
Richard Griffiths 
M. B. Hall 

N. R. Halpin 
Dewitt Harens 

C. W. Harvey 
Thomas S. Harvey, Jr. 
H. S. Hastings 
Robert Heinl 

R. W. Herdman 
W. B. Hilliard 

E. G. Hoesel 
Bernard de Hosson 
W. B. Kingsland 
R. Kleinfelder 
Gus Koppel 

P. V. Liehr 
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A. Lochhead 
Percy H. Locker 
E. I. Lowe 
Nelson M. McKernan 
A. H. Mathews 
Adam May 

J. A. Middleton 
J. Bernard Miller 
Walter Monsees 
R. A. Morton 
Gerald Nagle 

W. A. Nash 

M. Novick 
Charles Oktavic 
Frank G. Oliver 
F. W. Osswald 
H. Parkhurst 

J. Peterson 

G. W. Preston 
Frank Ransche 
William Rapp 

L. D. Rieder 

W. J. Robertson 
W. V. Rodewald 
Percy Rogers 
W. A. Ross 

G. W. Rushmore 
John C. Sanders 
R. B. Sasseem 
Julian Sloan 
Foster Smith 

M. B. Streeter 

A. Surman 
Jerome Sutton 
Harold M. Thurston 
W. I. Tucker 

C. J. Voehringer 
L. H. Vogel 

A. F. W. Voss 
Oliver S. Warren 
R. J. Welti 
George W. West 
M. L. Wicks 

W. J. Wissman 
Henry D. Wright 
J. H. Zaingle 


OAKLAND CHAPTER 


W. E. Blackwell 
Robert Chess 
Ivan Conn 
Clark Dresser 
N. A. Egilbert 
K. G. Fenton 

J. H. Goodman 
F. Gustavson, Jr. 
D. V. Hanna 

E. M. Herron 
J. R. Hunter 
Ben Johnson 

K. C. Juster 

W. E. Lewis 

R. M. Marshall 
Frank Meillette 


R. C. Milliken 

Will Nicholas 
Harold Rider 
Lawrence Riewerts 
W. S. Schenck 

R. L. Smith 

L. J. Younce 


PITTSFIELD CHAPTER 


Frederick C. Tanner 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 


Frank H. Bagley 
R. C. Barth 

E. D. Blood 
Sydney V. Booth 
W. P. Choate 

M. Christensen 
R. A. Clarke 

A. Closterman 
D. G. Cooper 

A. Cronquist 
Jacob Fuhrer 

Cc. C. Hammond 
R. L. Herrick 

J. G. Higley 
Carl M. Homer 
Harry G. Keeney 
Alfred E. Kellogg 
Edward Kenafie 
Frank McGinty 
Kenneth McLennon 
James Marr 
Richard Martin 
Howard Merriam 
R. F. Mollner 
Harry Moss 
Edmund F. Munley 
T. L. Murphy 

B. W. Newell 
Chas. W. Parcell 
Earl Paulson 

E. A. H. Peterson 
Ralph F. Read 
M. W. Ricker 

E. C. Sammons 
Chester Stipe 
Gilbert Tinkham 
E. M. Watson 
Amos West 

Wm. H. Whitmer 
May Winifred 

E. A. Wyld, Jr. 
G. Francis Yoran 


RICHMOND CHAPTER 


T. C. Armstrong 
H. H. Augustine 
W. M. Brown 
W. J. Bryan 

R. D. Curtis 
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M. N. Fitzgerald 
W. H. Gilman 

J. Newton Gordon 
Page Holt 

R. L. Honeyscutt 
F. C. Lafferty 

T. F. McGraw 
Griffeth McRee 
R. W. Morton 

L. L. Nichols 

D. B. Payne, Jr. 
Clarke W. Roper 
John Simpson 

J. Edward Townes 
Charles Watkins 


SPOKANE CHAPTER 


E. K. Barnes 
Jos. R. Brinkerhoff 


Arnold F. Brunkow 


I. W. Chapman 
Jack M. Corbett 
Harry ‘Gunther 

E. B. Hutcheok 

Jos. A. Miller 

R. J. Raymond 

Earl E. Scholer 

J. H. Tatsch 
Howard S. Williams 


TACOMA CHAPTER 


J. C. Agnew 
A. L. Babbitt 
F. A. Driscoll 
R. N. Hatcher 
J. N. Jensen 
C. E. Lindquist 
Charles Mettler 
. H. Partridge 
. W. Siddall 
. C. Smart 
- H. Van Fossen 
. A. Westland 


UTICA CHAPTER 


Wm. C. Campbell 
Robert S. Carpenter 
C. Arnold Hall 
Mark D. Hoadley 
Arnold R. Hoffman 
J. Bradbury German 
A. C. Gilbert 
Francis Gilbert 
Merritt Jones 

James J. Judson 
Arthur Lamb 
Charles J. Lamb 
Earl T. Richards 
Stuart Richards 
Gordon H. Roberts 
Oliver G. Thomas 
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Vacation Opportunities in Connection With 
the Institute Convention 


BY BRUCE BAIRD 
Chairman of the Committee on Transportation 


E have arranged your vacation for you. 
W It is now February, and if you have not consid- 
ered when, how, and where to spend your vaca- 
tion, it is now time you decide. Take it in September; 
spend it with the boys in our National Park and Denver. 

After a strenuous winter, and an oppressively hot 
summer, September is the ideal month to recuperate your 
health and marshal your strength for the more arduous 
tasks which will be imposed upon you as the war con- 
tinues. 

The Transportation Committee for the Denver Con- 
vention is arranging a delightful trip for your benefit. 
Can you imagine yourself lounging in the A. I. B. Special, 
with old fri-nds and acquaintances all around you, speeding 
across country, to the Yellowstone National Park, there to 
spend a week, seeing the innumerable wonders of nature, 
yet unchanged by the hand of man, viewing the majestic, 
snow-capped mountains, listening to the roar of the falls, 


City Bank 


tute of Banking by the National City Bank of New 

York offers extraordinary opportunities. It is im- 
portant, however, that there should be a clear understand- 
ing in regard to the privileges and obligations involved. 
The personality of candidates must be particularly con- 
sidered, as it is important for both the Institute and the 
National City Bank that the world bankers, into whom 
candidates should grow, shall reflect properly the char- 
acter of the two great institutions that they represent. 

In a conference between the President and Educa- 
tional Director of the Institute and the Educational 
Director and other officers of the National City Bank, it 
was decided to subdivide the first year’s training period 
as follows: 

The first three months, general work of any kind 
and character; always having in mind that the candidates 
are high-grade men. But such high-grade men must find 
themselves in the National City Bank, and they can do 
this only if they are willing to help out in any department 
to which their rotation brings them. In other words, 
they should not be willing only to look on, but they should 
be willing to take hold. 

The second three months will be spent in the Credit 
Department, where, again, due opportunity will be given 
them to learn the work of the department; always with 
the understanding that the scholar takes actual hold of 
things and not only looks on. 

The third period will consist of four months’ work 
in the Foreign Department. It may not be possible to go 
through every one of the numerous subdivisions of this 
department during these four months; it being more im- 
portant that the scholars show their constructive ability 


Tis annual scholarship given to the American Insti- 


watching the wild beasts as they gather near the hotel 
at night, to devour the morsels of food thrown to them 
by the guests, and then, as the shades of evening grow 
deeper, gathering around the big log fire in the grate, 
watching the flames as they leap and crackle; and then 
to bed and slumber, with no more disturbance than the 
occasional hoot of an owl or the bark of a coyote. 

Then on to Denver to attend the annual convention 
of the American Institute of Banking, and to enjoy the 
hospitality of that city, whose chief occupation during the 
summer months is to act as host to thousands of visitors; 
and as guests of Denver Chapter we are assured, not only 
of a hearty welcome, but also of one of the best times 
the Institute has ever enjoyed. 

Our convention will be held so that those desiring to 
do so may come direct from Denver to Chicago to attend 
the American Bankers Association Convention, to be held 
the latter part of September. 

Now boys, get busy; make your arrangements so as 
to be with us next September at Yellowstone and Denver. 


Scholarship 


by forging ahead in the departments to which their rota- 
tion brings them. Every reasonable effort will be made to 
place them in contact with the more vital work in the 
Foreign Department. 

The final two months of the first year will be spent 
in the Chief Clerk’s Department to become familiar with 
the details of executive and administrative work flowing 
through this department. 

During the whole year arrangements will be made for 
at least one conference a month between the scholar and 
the educational director, or some other officer of the bank 
having special charge of this matter, at which time the 
observations of the scholar, as well as the observations of 
the department about him, will be discussed and his devel- 
opment toward foreign or home business observed and 
emphasized. 

It is well to emphasize again the fact that the can- 
didates will be required to take hold of the actual work 
rather than pass from department to department as a 
student onlooker, such as is the case to a great extent 
with the young men of our annual college class. 

It is, of course, not possible to guarantee that the 
rotation outlined above will be carried out to the letter. 
Conditions in the bank, and the personality and qualifica- 
tions of each candidate may make changes desirable or 
necessary. 

During the year’s period a certain amount of class- 
work is required, which comprises the essential banking 
courses of all grades and a certain amount of foreign 
exchange, according to the development of the man. It is 
further hoped that the men will elect to take work in 
certain courses, which should be of vital value in foreign 
fields, as well as other advanced work in these directions. 
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While, of course, every opportunity for class work is to be 
given, it should not interfere with bank work, and this 
is especially true of the noonday language classes. 

Only holders of certificates of the American Institute 
of Banking are eligible for this scholarship. They must 
be men with practical banking experience, desiring a per- 
manent banking connection. They, preferably, should be 
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men who have occupied positions of junior officers jp 
small banks or responsible executive positions in large 
banks. They will receive $1,500 for the first year’s work, 
and should gravitate during the first year toward positions 
of some importance either in the home institution or jn 
our branches. This means that language qualifications 
are very desirable but not absolutely necessary. 


Program of the Institute Convention 


BY DONALD A. MULLEN 
Chairman of the Program Committee 


“ N to Denver” should be the slogan of every mem- 
O ber of the American Institute of Banking for the 
sixteenth annual convention, which will be held 

in that city in September. 

The Program Committee is planning to hold one 
of the most interesting and enthusiastic conventions ever 
held by the organization. 

At this time we would like to have every man who 
is contemplating taking his vacation this summer make 
up his mind to attend the convention, for we Lelieve it is 
going to be the best ever held. 

The Transportation Committee is planning for at 
least a four-day trip through Yellowstone Park on the 
way to the convention, which will give each delegate an 
opportunity to get better acquainted. Various sight trips 
will be arranged out of Denver, so that each one may have 
the privilege of taking in the points of interest. 


The Convention Program will call for two daily 
sessions, morning and afternoon; these sessions begin- 
ning and closing on time. A conference of Chapter Presi- 
dents, which was so successful during the past two years, 
will be held as usual this year and every Chapter Presi- 
dent should arrange to be present, for we believe the 
Presidents’ Conference has been one of the most valuable 
sessions of the convention. 

Another special feature of the convention will be the 
annual debate, between Syracuse Chapter, the present 
holder of the Institute Cup, and the chapter that qualifies 
in the preliminary debates, now being held among the vari- 
ous chapters throughout the country. Last, but not least, 
will be our annual banquet, and we are counting on hav- 
ing with us speakers of national reputation on that 
occasion. 

We urge the co-operation of every member of the 
American Institute of Banking in helping to make this . 
next convention the greatest ever held by the Institute. 


NERVE 


The man of nerve becomes a leader of men. 


Nerve is not a new virtue, says C. O. Ross in “The 
Way People Travel,” issued by the Soo Line. Nerve has 
always existed, even before David went out of his class 
to meet Goliath. Our forefathers called it pluck. Nor 
is it a single virtue. It is multiplex. To stick to the wire- 
less keyboard of the floundering “Republic,” flashing a cry 
for help that quivered through the civilized world; that is 
nerve. 

To finance a gigantic deal, requiring millions of real 
money, acid tested, and up to the purity standard of 
Caesar’s wife—or with three men on bases and two men 
out in the ninth inning, to fan a mighty batter—plain 
nerve. 

It takes a big measure to encircle the word nerve. It 
is the biggest word in the business lexicon, and the coun- 
tersign that admits to the inner chambers of success. 

Nerve is no unit virtue. It is the amalgam of many 
In its composition are self-confidence, courage, energy, 
grit, hope, enthusiasm, ambition, endurance—and then 2 
surplus. 

A man with nerve must perforce be accused of conceit, 
mostly by the envious and one-cylinder brained, who are 
unable to distinguish between conceit and confidence 
Conceit is “I” in speech; self-confidence is “I” in deed. 

Nerve makes a man sure of himself. It destroys hesi- 
tation and takes the wabble out of the mind and out of 
the legs. A man with nerve believes in himself. He 
knows that he can. Doubt and timidity are strangers to 
him, and his confidence inspires the confidence of others. 


He is 
magnetic; he attracts men. He is galvanic and commands 
respect. 

Nerve begets courage. 
is the stuff of which heroes are made. 
dare to do. 

Nerve supplies energy. The man with nerve does not 
droop nor sag in the middle. His head is high; his chin 
is up; his shoulders are squared and his back is straight. 

Nerve shows in a man’s walk and _ conversation. 
Neither his foot nor his tongue falters. He has a militant 
tread and talks with emphasis. He uses a chair chiefly as 
a stepladder to reach higher, and his only rest is in bed 
in refreshing sleep. 

The man with nerve is a smiling, whistling optimist. 
He oozes hope. He basks in continued sunlight and suc- 
cess surrounds his horizon. He doesn’t know failure, and 
would decline an introduction. His enthusiasm is as in- 
fectious as the laugh of merry childhood. Whatever his 
proposition, it is a winner. He thinks so—and that makes 
it so. Furthermore, he has endurance. Discouragements 
may beset, obstacles may arise, but he stays, he fights, he 
triumphs. Why? Because he has stamina. Nerve wins 
the long race and the hard struggle. Any trainer of 
ithletes will certify that nerve has won more champion- 
hips than speed or brawn. 

Nerve is the greatest human asset. It puts a whistle 
on the lips, tabasco in the blood, cement in the backbone, 
and spunk throughout the body. 

When you’ve lost your nerve you’re through. 


It puts fear on the scoot, and 
It goads them to 
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INSTITUTE CHAPTERGRAMS 


BOSTON CHAPTER 


Boston Chapter, despite. the unusual demands made 
upon the members, bids fai to have one of its most 
successful seasons this year. One of the most interesting 
chapter nights was held at the Boston City Club on 
Wednesday evening, January 16. The speaker of the 
evening was Lieut. Charles F. Flamand of the French 
army, who has seen thirty months service as a French 
officer. His address was especially interesting inasmuch 
as he related conditions in France just prior to the war, 
and the thrilling manner in which he told of the great 
German armies advancing upon Paris and of the success- 
ful stand which his countrymen made impressed his 
audience with the valor and courage of the French people. 
We have had two meetings of our public speaking 
course and all the members enrolled are extremely en- 
thusiastic with its prospects. Our Mr. Poland is an 
exceedingly interesting instructor and our only regret 
is that we did not start the course earlier. We expect 
to have a lecture on the income tax the latter part of 
January, making it an open meeting, thereby giving every- 
one an opportunity to learn and understand the intri- 
cacies of the law. It is with especial interest and great 
gratification to our members to hear that Robert Locke, 
a past president of Boston Chapter and for the past two 
years manager of the Detroit Clearing House, has been 
appointed manager and director of the Detroit Federal 
Reserve Bank, which is to be a branch of the Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank. We regret to lose one of our 
best members, J. E. Holian of the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, who has accepted a position in the foreign depart- 
ment of the Guaranty Trust Company, New York City. 
Although Mr. Holian was originally a member of the 
New York Chapter we had come to regard him as one 
of our own, but we feel that our loss will be New York 
Chapter’s gain. GEORGE W. SIMPSON. 


MOSER MADE VICE-PRESIDENT 


Byron W. Moser, Institute graduate and formerly 
Institute president, has been elected a vice-president of 


the St. Louis Union Bank. In commenting on his pro- 
motion Mr. Moser remarks, “ Needless to say, my first 
debt of gratitude is to the Institute.” Perhaps the Insti- 
tute has done something in the making of Moser, as he 
says; but the Institute does not forget the fact that 
Moser and men like him have made the Institute. What 
the Institute really does is to provide opportunity for men 
to make themselves. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


The big war rally dinner to be held at the Hotel 
Astor, Saturday night, February 16, is the main topic of 
conversation among bank men, not only in New York City, 
but in many of the surrounding towns and villages 
extending from Portland, Maine, to Richmond, Virginia, 


and out west as far as Cleveland. Due to the fact that 
the 1917 convention was on a war basis, New York Chap- 
ter has not had a real get-together gathering in a long 
while. This war rally, with the attending luncheon on 
Sunday to the out-of-town Institute men, will bring two 
or three hundred out-of-town bank men and there will be 
a wholesale exchange of views and thoughts, and discus- 
sion of conditions. This miniature convention should 
prove to have a splendid economic value and we are con- 
fident that it will stimulate Institute work throughout the 
east. The menu has been officially approved by Mr. 
Hoover and contains nothing that can be exported or used 
by soldiers. The predominant theme of the evening will 
be patriotic, as can be seen by the fact that it is hoped 
to have Frank A. Vanderlip as the chief speaker. The 
dinner will be cheerful and we will try to atone to our 
out-of-town guests for the early closing hours of the 
cabarets, and we hope to make the meeting so interesting 
that, although the speeches will be concluded long before 
eleven o’clock, the crowd should not begin to disperse until 
some two hours later. Taking it altogether, the dinner 
will probably go down in history as one of the most 
beneficial meetings the American Institute of Banking 
has ever held outside of the convention. By the time this 
appears in print, the mid-year examinations will be over 
and the work of the new spring course started. The aim 
of New York Chapter this year has been to supply the 
greatest good to the greatest number. No innovations 
have been attempted except that those crying needs which 
evidenced themselves have been met. The result of this 
was shown by over one hundred registrations—more than 
ever before in our history for a similar period. This 
despite the fact that our service flag shows one hundred 
and sixty odd stars. 

The work of the spring term is as follows: In the 
preparatory course, economic history of the United States 
replaces banking practice, and business English continues. 
In the standard first year work, a very splendid course 
in credits and loans by the co-operation of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association will be given under the super- 
vision of a well-known credit man. This course succeeds 
that in bank organization and administration, and will 
be followed by five nights with Prof. Gerstenberg on the 
law of bankruptcy. The economics work will be continued 
in charge of H. Parker Willis, secretary of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The second year work continues the 
money and banking course by Prof. Agger, which has been 
so well liked, and Prof. Egerton, of Yale, having finished 
the law of contracts, begins a half-year course in the law 
of business relations, commonly known as associations. 

In the special courses there are many attractive 
offerings. The accounting work is being handled by H. 
L. Tompkins and is specializing in bank auditing, foreign 
exchange accounting, building the bank’s statement and 
analysis of borrower’s statements, as well as other things 
which will be given if time permits. Bank machinery will 
again be given as will the banking practice for those who 
completed the bank machinery work and whose other edu- 
cational attainments are such as to qualify them for 
admission to the standard work next year if they suc- 
cessfully conclude the banking practice course. A very 
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practical course in foreign trade will be given by E. O. 
Horner of The National City Bank. This course will 
describe in detail all necessary steps for bankers and 
their customers to know in case they wish to embark in 
foreign trade efforts. The public speaking work will be 
continued, as well as Spanish. The debate section has all 
its bristles up, with nobody to challenge its supremacy 
except New Haven and Philadelphia. The general forum 
is making a new record, both as to attendance and class 
of speakers. We will not enumerate these here, but they 
are leaders in their particular lines. The savings bank 
forum is also booming along in good shape and the trust 
company forum has long ago justified its existence. We 
are more than glad to note that R. W. Saunders, a 
member of our board of governors and one of our most 
genial dissenters, has been made cashier of the National 
Bank of Commerce. We are also glad to notice that 
Frank Mortimer, ex-president of San Francisco Chapter, 
is now an assistant cashier of The National City Bank 
of New York, where by-the-way, he makes the fourth 
chapter president to be made an assistant cashier within 
two years, his predecessors being Messrs. Dreher, Lucke 
and Wolfe. We are very glad further to learn that John 
Williams has been made a vice-president; George Gentes, 
who for the last year or two has been sojourning in Phila- 
delphia, has been made secretary and treasurer; and our 
own Bill Feick, who recently joined the aviation section, 
has been made assistant secretary of the Irving Trust 
Company. New York Chapter very sorrowfully learns 
of the death of F. M. Johnson, who was a manager of a 
branch of the Chatham & Phenix Bank. Fred was one 
of our best liked men and his good natured greeting will 


be missed. J. B. BIRMINGHAM. 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS ARE GOOD 
MATERIAL 


Frank C. Mortimer, formerly president of San Fran- 
cisco Chapter, has been elected an assistant cashier of 
the National City Bank of New York. Mr. Mortimer is 
the fourth chapter president to be so honored within the 
past two years. The others were Harold J. Dreher, of 
Milwaukee, Hilary W. Lucke, of Baltimore, and Edmund 
S. Wolfe, of Washington. 


ALBANY CHAPTER 


The Albany Chapter is now getting busy again after 
a brief respite from study afforded by the holidays. 
At the open meeting, December 20, the members were 
addressed by Judge John J. Brady, who has served twenty 
years as police justice in Albany. Judge Brady is known 
and loved by all Albanians and his work in the domestic 
and juvenile courts has been the salvation of many a man 
or child who otherwise would have been down and out. 
At the close of the meeting President Perry gave a brief 
description of trade acceptances and urged the members 
to do all in their power to educate the business men of 
the community in this most important subject. 

HALSEY W. SNow, JR. 
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GOING UP 


D. D. Robertson, member of the Correspondence 
Chapter of the Institute, has been elected assistant cashier 
of the First State Bank of Brownsville, Tenn. 


HARTFORD CHAPTER 


The annual adding machine contest was held in the 
chapter rooms on December 18, as planned. Although 
there was not a record attendance, everyone seemed to 
enjoy the evening, and a very interesting speed contest 
was staged. The star of the evening came rather unex- 
pectedly in the person of R. J. Porter of the Connecticut 
Trust & Safe Deposit Co., who made the fastest time on 
both the electric and hand machines. He took the cup 
and the first prize on the latter. This is an unprecedented 
occurrence and a record for the Hartford Chapter on the 
hand machine, the time being one minute and twenty-nine 
seconds. The previous record on the hand machine was 
made by E. R. Barlow, being one minute, thirty and one- 
fifth seconds. This year four contestants were working at 
once, which helped to keep up the interest and also made 
the contest of shorter duration. After the prizes were 
awarded, the men “banqueted” on crackers, cheese and 
lemonade. Mr. Lane of the Burroughs Co. treated the 
crowd to a box of cigars, as well as helping out with the 
other refreshments. Those in charge of the contest were 
pleased to see some new faces in the lineup; also that an 
out-of-town man, C. G. Winger of New Britain, took one 
of the prizes. One criticism of the contest was that the 
degree of accuracy was not what it should have been. The 
prize of two dollars for the contestants running four 
correct totals in two minutes each was left unawarded, as 
usual. It is to be hoped that in the future more care will 
be given this feature, as accuracy is quite as important 
as speed in adding machine work. Among the officials of 
the contest will be noted the names of one-time stars: 
Timers—R. L. Buck, S. E. W. Clarke, H. C. Mott and R. 
M. Lane. Scorers—W. S. Sherwood and H. M. Kenyon. 
The complete score of the winners is as follows: Hand 
machines—R. J. Porter, Connecticut Trust & Safe Deposit 
Co., 1:29; R. L. Gilnack, Fidelity Trust Co., 1:33 1-5; 
Willson Allen, Phoenix National Bank, 1:43 3-5. Electric 
machines—R. J. Porter, Connecticut Trust & Safe Deposit 
Co., 1:313-5; Victor I. Neilson, Riverside Trust Co., 
1:37 1-5; L. A. Tobie, Connecticut Trust & Safe Deposit 
Co., 1:38 3-5; C. G. Winger, Savings Bank of New Britain, 


2:14 2-5. L. A. TOoBIE. 


RISEN BY THE NEW YORK ROUTE 


Elmer B. Bradbury, Institute graduate and formerly 
secretary of Kansas City Chapter, has been elected assist- 
ant cashier of the Kansas National Bank of Wichita, 
Kan. Mr. Bradbury received one of the National City 
Bank scholarships awarded last year, and he has resigned 
his position with that institution to accept service with the 
Kansas National. 
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MINNEAPOLIS CHAPTER 


At the regular dinner meeting on Wednesday evening, 
January 23, Judge John F. McGee, chairman of the Minne- 
sota Public Safety Commission and Fuel Administrator 
for Minnesota, addressed the chapter members on “The 
Activities of the Public Service Commission.” Henry 
Deutch, chairman of the Hennepin County Thrift and War 
Savings Certificate Campaign, gave the chapter members 
an outline of the work of his committee. The educational 
work for the present semester is drawing to a close and 
indications are that the second semester will be more en- 
thusiastically attended and enjoyed than the previous 


semester. 
E. H. HAVERSTOCK. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 


During the month of January several things of im- 
portance have taken place. At the regular monthly meet- 
ing H. K. Mulford gave a very interesting address on 
“Developing Foreign Trade.” The Mulford Company have 
acquired some interesting information and experience in 
pushing their foreign business. The members’ night meet- 
ing, in the middle of the month, was devoted to a discussion 
of “Trade Acceptances.” This subject was handled from the 
standpoint of the merchant, the benker, the legal points 
involved and the arguments of those opposed. It was 
probably the best members’ night of the season. Many of 
the fellows in the public speaking and debate work have 
been active during the month as Four Minute Men in 
theaters and moving-picture places. They are trying to 
do more than their bit—their best. The consuls’ dance 
at the City Club was a largely attended and most pleasant 
affair. For four Wednesdays in January Frank L. Nor- 
ris, former bank examiner, has delighted the students in 
“banking” with his exposition of bank accounting. 

C. A. FALOON. 


CHAPTER MEMBERSHIP 


On January 28, when the JOURNAL-BULLETIN went 
to press, the membership of the Institute numbered 22,035. 
The membership by chapters follows: 


New York City 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 


Baltimore 
Cleveland 
Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
Richmond 
Washington 
Portland 
Milwaukee 
Detroit 
Kansas City 


Cincinnati 
St. Paul 
Providence 
Oakland 
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Salt Lake City 
Atlanta 
Worcester 
Nashville 
Sacramento 
Little Rock 
Utica 


Lancaster 
Rochester 


Scranton 
Dayton 
Chattanooga 
Dallas 
Harrisburg 
Birmingham 
Wheeling 


Sioux City 

El Paso .. 
Columbia 
Fort Worth 
Panama 
Great Falls 
Duluth 

San Antonio 
Springfield, Mass 
Eau Claire 
Waco 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Louisville 
Macon . 
Mobile 

Grand Forks 
Savannah 
Asheville 
Raleigh 
Waterbury 
Wilkesbarre 
Grand Rapids 


City Chapter Membership 
Correspondence Chapter Membership 


Grand total 


BUFFALO CHAPTER 


The first semester work of the class in commercial 
law, conducted by Buffalo Chapter under the guidance of 
Mr. Merritt N. Baker, is near completion. Thus far 
attention has been devoted to the study of the general 
principles of commercial law. The standard course in 
“Commercial Law” prepared by Samuel Williston, LL.D., 
for the American Institute of Banking, has been used as a 
text book. Mr. Baker has followed out a course of lecture 
which from the first has met with approval. The first 
half of each meeting is given over to lecture on the 
subject matter previously assigned for outside study. The 
instructor utilizes this time for explanation of the various 
ramifications of the law which are intricate in nature 
or which on the bare statement of fact are not self- 
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explicable. After a brief recess, an informal “ quiz” is 
begun. The instructor avails himself of this opportunity 
to allow the students to construe the law for him. It is 
this part of the program that is proving especially satis- 
factory, and which has been responsible for the high 
tension of interest which exists. At many meetings a 
general discussion over some of the finer points of law 
has developed, with the natural result of a clearer under- 
standing of the subject. In a week or two “ Negotiable 
Instruments ” will become the subject of study. This will 
involve an intensive study of the Negotiable Instrument 
Law and the more important of the interpretations and 
decisions given under this law. Saturday evening, 
February 9, has been selected as the date for the 1918 
banquet of the Buffalo Chapter. President Cleversley, 
who has been working on the preparations for the com- 
ing event, has surrounded himself with an active com- 
mittee, and plans which contemplate features bigger and 
broader than ever before are being speedily executed. 
This year’s banquet will be held at the Hotel Statler; it 
is scheduled to begin at 6:30 P. M. When interviewed, 
the committee stated that, other than the facts already 
given, there was nothing to be definitely announced at this 
time. It was indicated, however, that features which will 
constitute distinct surprises will result from the com- 
mittee’s labors. No efforts are being spared in the 
attempt to secure a toast-list of unparalleled caliber. It 
is certain that at least one speaker of national reputation 
will come to Buffalo for the occasion. Those in charge 
of the attendance made it known that they had under 
consideration a novel scheme which will insure a large 
attendance at the affair. 


TAKE WORLD AS IT IS 


The man who is worthy of being a leader of men will 
never complain of the stupidity of his helpers, of the 
ingratitude of mankind nor of the inappreciation of the 
public. These things are all a part of the great game of 
life, and to meet them and not go down before them in 
discouragement and defeat is the final proof of power. 
—Elbert Hubbard. 


LANCASTER CHAPTER 


Our Garden County Chapter held a very interesting 
monthly meeting on Friday evening, January 18, 1918. 
The subject selected for consideration was the “ Income 
Tax Law.” William R. Lantz, of the local revenue office, 
delivered the address and led the discussion. Mr. Lantz 
gave many concrete examples of the operation of the law 
involving the normal tax of 1916, 1917, using the black- 
board for this purpose. At the me¢ting a bulletin for 
the chapter made its initial bow. Tlie chapter members 
feel gratified at the result of our first year’s efforts, but 
out of 250 employees in the fifty county banks only 111 
are members of our chapter. We have a live president 
in P. F. Snyder and he has fixed 200 as the minimum of 
our membership. With this goal in mind we have started 
to work. 


WARREN S. REHM. 
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BENSON OF CHICAGO 


H. L. Benson, Institute graduate and formerly credit 
manager of the Union Trust Company of Chicago, has 
been elected an assistant cashier of that institution. 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 


Now that the holiday season is over and our president, 
Mr. Herrod, has been securely tied with the bonds of 
matrimony, the activities of the Pittsburgh Chapter will 
again round into form. The class in “Practical Banking,” 
under H. E. Reed, of the Union National Bank, the class 
in “Current Events,” under Professor Kidd, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and the class in “Money and Bank- 
ing,” under Dean J. T. Holdsworth, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, have all resumed study with a fairly good 
attendance. The open meeting for January was a dandy. 
Mr. Will Rhodes, tenor soloist from the First Presby- 
terian Church of this city, opened the meeting by leading 
the boys in singing the “Star Spangled Banner,” after 
which he sang several solos. The first speaker was Rev. 
Dr. Stanley B. Hunter, of the North Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, who gave us an illustrated lecture on “Camp Life 
in the Cantonments.” Dr. Hunter spent considerable time 
in the various cantonments speaking for the Y. M. C. A., 
and his pictures were mainly of the Y. M. C. A. activities. 
His lecture was very interesting and quite instructive. 
The other speaker of the evening was Major Hilliard Lyle 
of the famous Princess Pat Regiment of Vancouver. 
Major Lyle spent over two years at the front and told us 
of some of his actual experiences in the trenches. It was 
a rare treat to hear these stories from such a man as the 
major who, in a very unassuming way, related a few of 
the trials and narrow escapes that he has had. 

When Pittsburgh has passed its allotment in the sale 
of War Savings Stamps, it will be said that once more the 
members of our chapter have come to the front and helped 
put the campaign successfully across. Our members are 
working hard, speaking at meetings, selling stamps and 
doing all in their power to render to Uncle Sam the service 
that he justly demands. Never shall it be said that the 
Pittsburgh Chapter harbored a bunch of “slackers.” We 
are looking forward with considerable interest to our Feb- 
ruary open meeting. On that occasion we are to have as 
one of the speakers our National President, R. S. Hecht. 
The boys from this city who have met,Mr. Hecht, and 
have heard him speak, are telling us of the opportunity 
that is ours in having him as our guest and so we say that 
the Pittsburgh Chapter anxiously awaits this next meet- 
ing. Another speaker for this meeting will be Mr. 
Graham, District Attorney of Beaver County, who comes 
to us heralded as one of the best speakers in the Beaver 
Valley. The third speaker will be Hon. James Francis 
Burke, Director of War Savings for Pennsylvania, who is 
to address the meeting and organize a War Savings 
Society in our chapter. 

W. A. Kors. 


DENVER CHAPTER 


Denver Chapter held its monthly meeting on January 
16 and the main topic before the assembly was the War 
Savings plan. Harry James, vice-president of the Denver 


= 
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National Bank, and head of the savings committee of 
this district, gave a short address in regard to the plans 
which Denver is to participate in and he urged the bank 
boys to co-operate in this most worthy cause. Denver 
Chapter has formed a War Savings Association and the 
members are straining every effort to put their savings 
in War Savings Stamps, and we hope that other chapters 
will follow Denver’s example and help out the War Sav- 
ings Committee headed by Mr. Vanderlip of New York. 
The educational work of Denver Chapter is proceeding as 
usual although the classes are not as well attended on 
account of the war conditions. The new convention com- 
mittee has been appointed and will hold their first meet- 
ing next Thursday evening to outline the plans for the 
most successful convention that the A. I. B. has ever 
held and we hope for the largest attendance in the history 
of the Institute. Sever Daley, past president of Denver 
Chapter of the American Institute of Banking, has been 
appointed assistant cashier of the Pioneer State Bank of 
Denver. Mr. Daley has been a hard worker in the Insti- 
tute for a number of years and he is an Institute gradu- 
ate. Ben. B. Aley has been climbing rapidly in the 


United States National Bank of Denver, and was made 
assistant cashier of that institution some time back. Mr. 
Aley has always been a keen worker in the Institute, 
and always took much interest in the educational activi- 
ties of Denver Chapter. 


C. A. PARKER. 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER 


In the last month or so the outlook for Baltimore 
Chapter has improved very considerably. Our main class, 
that in “Commercial Law,” is holding up very well and 
the attendance after the holidays, which has always shown 
a tendency to fall off in other years, has been maintained 
at its usual figure. So that things are rather better than 
we expected. The elementary class, which we started with 
the main idea of introducing the feminine element in the 
Baltimore banks to the chapter, has not brought out the 
girls as we hoped it would. With some of us it was a 
foregone conclusion that it would be impossible to get the 
girls interested and the result is as we anticipated. Only 
a few of them came out, more out of curiosity than any 
other motive, perhaps; and still fewer of them showed 
any sign of more than cursory interest. We should rather 
like to know what results others chapters are getting 
along this line. It is hard to believe that the women are 
too indifferent to grasp the opportunity that we have tried 
to place before them; perhaps we didn’t use the proper 
psychology. Our membership is increasing again and if 
the next draft doesn’t clean things up, the end of the year 
will show a larger percentage of active members than ever 
before. It is with a great deal of pleasure that we note 
that several of our members received well-merited promo- 
tions during January. Our president, Oliver C. White, 
was made assistant cashier at his bank, the Drovers & 
Mechanics National; R. R. Rever, of the National Bank 
of Baltimore, was made assistant cashier at that institu- 
tion; and Gwynn Crowther, assistant cashier at the Balti- 
more Commercial Bank, was elected vice-president of his 
bank. All of these men have always been closely associated 
with Baltimore Chapter, are members of the board or are 
otherwise busily engaged in chapter work and we have no 
doubt that their new duties will be unable to distract 
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their interest. Just at the present we are very undecided 
as to whether we shall have our banquet this year. We 
note that some chapters have decided to omit the banquet 
and that all of them have decided to conduct the matter 
on a far smaller scale than in previous years. If we have 
our banquet at all, we shall, of course, conduct it in a 
Hooverized fashion, but the opinion of the majority is not 
in favor of eliminating it entirely. {t does not seem ad- 
visable to cut out entirely an affair that has always been 
one of the most important means of stimulating interest 
in our chapter and so we shall probably have it. 
GEORGE G. REQUARD. 


ABC OF W.S.S. 


Charles W. Stevens, president of Boston Chapter, 
puts the W. S. S. case thus tersely: “Every one who is 
not familiar with the ‘Thrift Stamps’ and the ‘War 
Savings Certificates’ should go to the man in his bank who 
conducts that department and find out about them. This 
is an opportunity to help your friends and the govern- 
ment at the same time. The Certificates, costing four 
dollars and twelve cents each, draw interest at 4 per cent., 
compounded quarterly. Every one you buy is so much 
more saved, and gives the government that much addi- 
tional money to carry on the war. Contrary to the idea 
that it will hurt the savings banks, it has been shown in 
Great Britain that this thrift habit, which they started 
with their War Savings Certificates, actually increased the 
deposits in the savings banks of the British Isles. We 
cannot finance our part of the war by selling our secur- 
ities to other nations as England, France and Germany 
did, but must make our savings finance it. Let us all do 
our part, and, by so doing, we may save the lives of many 
of our members who are already on the other side with 
the United States Army and Navy.” 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


Last month brought several promotions to Los An- 
geles A. I. B. members. H. D. Ivey, a member of our 
board of governors, was elected cashier of the Citizens 
National. F. R. Alvord and L. O. Ivey were elected assist- 
ant cashiers at the same time. The California Savings 
Bank elected L. P. Lehmer one of its assistant cashiers. 
Many of the banks have organized War Savings Societies 
and competition in stamp sales is very keen. The trust 
and escrow class ended January 31 with a résumé of the 
course given by Mr. Coverly of the Title Insurance & 
Trust Company. Mr. Tappaan, instructor of the “Law” 
classes, is also proving himself a great help to “Cage and 
Desk,” our new publishing venture. A patriotic address 
by Sergt. Rayner of the British Army featured the Jan- 
uary open meeting. Mr. Casselman of the Guaranty 
Trust has removed to Fresno to take a place in the First 
National there. We hope he will be instrumental in organ- 
izing a new chapter there. Fresno is a coming town. 
The Home Savings Bank announces the following new 
officers: Cashier, Geo. E. Reid; secretary, H. M. Coffin; 
assistant cashier, R. N. Geller. J. D. CoLes. 
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TITLE CHANGES AMONG BANK OFFICERS 


Following is a list of officers’ title changes in institutions which are members of the American Bankers Associa- 


tion, reported to the JOURNAL-BULLETIN from December 24 to January 23, 1918, inclusive. 
favor by notifying this department immediately of any such changes. 


information direct from members: 


ARKANSAS 


Bentonville—Rex W. Peel, active vice-president First 
National Bank, resigned to become National Bank Exam- 
iner for Southern Oklahoma. Succeeded by D. R. Dickson, 
assistant cashier, who retains that title. 

Eureka Springs—G. E. Burson, formerly assistant 


cashier First National Bank, elected cashier Bank of 
Eureka Springs, succeeding J. H. Willis, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fillmore—G. W. Sturgis appointed cashier Fillmore 
State Bank, succeeding F. L. Fairbanks, resigned. 

San Francisco—R. B. Burmister, formerly cashier 
Savings Union Bank & Trust Co., now vice-president and 
cashier. 

Willow—W. K. Hatch appointed cashier Glenn County 
Savings Bank, succeeding Harlow M. Plimpton, resigned. 


COLORADO 


Roggen—Christ Wahl, formerly vice-president, elected 
president Roggen State Bank, succeeding J. E. Painter, 
resigned. A. A. Storey, formerly cashier, now vice- 
president. Emma Wahl appointed cashier. 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden—W. E. Frisbie, treasurer Puritan Trust 
Company, resigned. 

Stratford—Burton C. Warner elected second vice- 
president Stratford Trust Company, succeeding F. Starr 
Beardsley, resigned. 


FLORIDA 


New Smyrna—T. L. Howell elected president Fidelity 
Bank, succeeding G. B. Lamar, resigned; T. P. Smith 
chosen vice-president, succeeding L. B. Bouchelle; E. M. 
Webster appointed cashier, succeeding Carl W. Hawkins. 


GEORGIA 


Dalton—E. P. Davis, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president First National Bank; J. G. McLellan, formerly 
assistant cashier, now cashier. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago—Gates A. Ryther elected vice-president 
Drovers National Bank, succeeding Charles Fernald, 
resigned. 

Chicago—R. F. Newhall elected cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding H. A. Howland, retired. 

Chicago—Thomas J. Harper, formerly cashier, elected 
president West Town State Bank, succeeding Robert For- 
gan, resigned. 

Ottawa—Albert F. Schoch, formerly vice-president, 
now president National City Bank, succeeding Thos. D 
Catlin, deceased. 

Taylorville—W. E. Turner, formerly assistant cashier, 
appointed cashier First National Bank, succeeding Ray E. 
Bauder, resigned. 


IOWA 


Allerton—D. E. Williams elected president Farmers 
National Bank, succeeding J. M. Shelton; H. S. Shields 
appointed cashier, succeeding D. T. Sollenbarger, resigned. 

Clear Lake—E. H. Rich elected vice-president First 
National Bank, succeeding C. R. Hamstreet, deceased. 

_ Davenport—Edward Kaufman, formerly cashier, now 
vice-president German Savings Bank, succeeding Joseph 
F. Porter. 

: Hanlontown—C. S. Rye elected cashier Citizens Sav- 
ings Bank, succeeding A. O. Rye, now cashier Worth 
County State Bank, Northwood. 


Members will confer a 
Publication will be made only on receipt of 


Soldier—Guy C. Thompson appointed cashier Soldier 
Valley Savings Bank, succeeding Geo. N. Kieffer. 

Swea City—R. S. Blossom elected cashier State Bank 
of Swea City, succeeding O. R. Rowley. 


KANSAS 


Abilene—W. C. Grigg, formerly cashier Navarre State 
Bank, elected vice-president Farmers National Bank, suc- 
ceeding H. W. Rohrer, resigned. 

Coffeyville—W. H. Tester appointed cashier Condon 
National Bank, succeeding C. A. Walker, resigned. 

Ellis—J. S. McMahan, cashier, and R. T. Payne, vice- 
president First National Bank, resigned; H. S. Cooper 
elected active vice-president. 

Hewins—O. . McKee appointed cashier Hewins 
State Bank, succeeding C. J. Burson. 

Holdenville—W. B. Osbon elected cashier Farmers 
National Bank, succeeding Wylie Ambrose, resigned. 

Hunter—Clarence R. Hubbard now cashier Farmers 
State Bank, succeeding E. F. Mergen, resigned. 

Navarre—E. F. Nelson, formerly assistant cashier 
Smolan State Bank, elected cashier Navarre State Bank, 
succeeding W. C. Grigg, resigned. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—J. H. Waterfill, formerly assistant cashier, 
and Arch B. Davis, formerly cashier, elected vice-presi- 
dents Union National Bank. J. H. Mershon, formerly 
assistant cashier, now cashier. 

Mt. Sterling—Pierce Winn, formerly cashier, elected 
vice-president Montgomery National Bank; Joe H. Con- 
ner now cashier. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge—Eugene Cazedessus, formerly cashier, 
elected vice-president Bank of Baton Rouge. 
ew Orleans—H. C. Grenier, formerly cashier, ap- 
ointed vice-president Citizens Bank & Trust Company of 
uisiana, succeeding Peter Torre, deceased; Charles St. 
Raymond, formerly assistant cashier, now cashier. 


MARYLAND 


Annapolis—James A. Walton elected president An- 
napolis Banking & Trust Company, succeeding George T. 
Melvin, resigned; James F. Strange appointed vice- 
president, succeeding John DeP. Douw, resigned; Frank 
H. Thompson, Jr., formerly treasurer, now secretary and 
treasurer. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Athol—Walter M. Hunt, formerly assistant cashier 
Worcester Bank & Trust Company, elected vice-president 
Millers River National Bank. 

Boston—Robert E. Fay, formerly treasurer, and G. 
Wallace Tibbetts, formerly secretary, elected vice-presi- 
dents Exchange Trust Company; Johnson L. Walker 
elected vice-president; Francis H. Benson, formerly assist- 
ant secretary, now secretary; Frederick T. Monroe, for- 
merly assistant treasurer, appointed treasurer. 

Boston—Chester C. Bullen appointed cashier Federal 
Reserve Bank, succeeding Florrimon M. Howe now vice- 
president Industrial Trust Company of Providence. 

Boston—James D. Brennan elected vice-president 
First National Bank. 

Brookline—Gardner A. Whitney, formerly treasurer, 
now vice-president Brookline Trust Company; Paul N. 
Jewett elected treasurer. 

Cambridge—Lloyd A. Frost appointed treasurer 
Guaranty Trust Company, succeeding Henry W. Langley, 
resigned. 
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MICHIGAN 


Detroit—Edmund D. Fisher elected vice-president 
Highland Park State Bank. 
St. Joseph—F. W. Tebbe, formerly assistant cashier 
Farmers & Merchants Bank of Benton Harbor, elected 
cashier Union Banking Company, succeeding O. O. Jordan, 
resigned. 
MINNESOTA 


Detroit—Herman A. Krostue appointed cashier First 
National Bank, succeeding George H. Haas. 
MISSOURI 
Cowgill—Sid F. Thomson, formerly assistant cashier, 
elected cashier First National Bank, succeeding O. A. 
Griffey, resigned. 3 
Mound City—C. T. Hall, formerly assistant cashier, 
now cashier Holt County Bank, succeeding B. H. Watson, 
resigned. 
MONTANA 


Loma—Glenn Farrar elected cashier Loma State Bank, 
succeeding R. D. Sutherland, now vice-president First 
National Bank of Saco. 

Missoula—John Dahlgren, formerly cashier, ap- 
pointed vice-president American Bank & Trust Company; 
F. J. White, formerly cashier First National Bank of 
Ronan, now cashier. 

Nashua—Harold F. Dundas, formerly cashier Secur- 
ity State Bank of Fairview, elected cashier First National 
Bank, succeeding W. H. Humphrey, resigned. 

Ronan—E. F. Hughes appointed cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding F. J. White, resigned. 

Simms—J. A. Bjornstad elected cashier Sun River 
Valley State Bank. ; 

Twin Bridges—W. F. Sheeban, formerly assistant 
cashier First National Bank of Denton, appointed cashier 
First National Bank, succeeding J. A. Fraser, resigned. 


NEBRASKA 


Hooper—Norman E. Shaffer elected cashier First 
National Bank, succeeding J. Howard Heine, resigned. 

Tekamah—Warren Hancock elected president and R. 
K. Hancock, cashier Burt County State Bank. 

York—J. E. Hart, formerly cashier, elected president 
City National Bank, succeeding Harris M. Childs, de- 
ceased. J. I. Moore now cashier. 


NEW JERSEY 


Pitman—Edward S. Flood, formerly cashier First 
National Bank of Minotola, elected cashier Pitman Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding J. B. Wainwright, resigned. 

Plainfield—H. H. Pond elected vice-president Plain- 
field Trust Company, succeeding J. Herbert Case. 

Ridgefield Park—John C. Stevens, formerly assistant 
cashier, appointed cashier First National Bank. 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn—Clinton W. Ludlum, secretary Franklin 
Trust Company, resigned; William J. Montgomery, for- 
merly assistant secretary, elected vice-president; Clarence 
M. Fincke, formerly assistant secretary, now vice-president 
and secretary. 

Brooklyn—George W. Felter, formerly secretary, 
elected president Greenpoint Savings, succeeding E " 
Walker, deceased; Frank S. Harlow, formerly assistant 
secretary, now secretary. 

Brooklyn—Henry C. Bohack elected vice-president 
Peoples National ank, succeeding Adolphus Gload, 
deceased. 

Goshen—Harry B. Smith, formerly assistant treas- 

urer, elected treasurer Goshen Savings Bank, succeeding 
H. B. Knight, deceased. 
_ Goshen—Francis W. Murray elected president Na- 
tional Bank of Orange County, succeeding George W. 
Murray, deceased; Charles S. Edsall, formerly cashier, 
appointed vice-president; Charles S. Young, formerly 
assistant cashier, now cashier. 

Jamestown—Fletcher Goodwill elected vice-president 
National Chautauqua County Bank, succeeding easy P. 
Sheldon, resigned. 
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New York—William F. Fitzsimmons appointed vice- 
president Atlantic National Bank. 

New York—Edwin B. Day, formerly cashier, elected 
vice-president Battery Park National Bank; Arthur H. 
Merry, formerly assistant cashier, now cashier. 

New York—Thomas J. Quinn elected president Bronx 
National Bank, succeeding Frederick A. Wurzbach; George 
W. Fennell elected second vice-president. 

New York—Joseph N. Babcock appointed vice- 
president Equitable Trust Company. 

New York—John Burckhardt, formerly assistant 
cashier, elected cashier Germania Bank, succeeding Loftin 
Love, deceased. 


New York—Frank L. Hilton, formerly assistant 


ei. appointed vice-president Merchants National 
an 


New York—Faris R. Russell, formerly cashier, and 
Louis A. Keidel, formerly assistant cashier, appointed 
vice-presidents National Bank of Commerce; Richard W. 
Saunders, formerly assistant cashier, now cashier. 

New York—W. L. Chase, formerly national bank 
examiner, elected cashier National Butchers & Drovers 
Bank, succeeding Wm. H. Chase. 

New York—Joseph T. Talbert, vice-president National 
City Bank, retired. 

New York—Frederic C. Mills elected treasurer Union 
Square Savings Bank; Hugh B. Gardner appointed cashier. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Walter B. Beebe, formerly vice-president, 
elected president Central National Bank, succeeding C. 
Edward Born. 

Columbus—W. E. Rex, formerly assistant cashier, 


appointed vice-president National Bank of Commerce. 


OKLAHOMA 


Afton—A. H. Dawson appointed cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding E. L. Neff, resigned. 

Big Heart—John R. McCoy elected cashier Bank of 
Big Heart, succeeding Roy Cornett. 

Eagle City—J. Hoberecht, formerly assistant 
cashier First National Bank of Taloga, elected cashier 
Bank of Eagle City, succeeding J. E. Hayes, now cashier 
First State Bank of Oilton. 

Erick—C. A. Williams, formerly cashier, now vice- 
president Erick State Bank; Roy E. Bennett appointed 
cashier. 

Miami—E. L. Neff, formerly cashier First National 
Bank of Afton, elected active vice-president First National 
Bank; L. E. Nabers, formerly assistant cashier, elected 
vice-president. 

Sapulpa—Frank B. Reed, formerly vice-president 
State National Bank, elected active vice-president First 
National Bank. 


OREGON 


Eugene—F. N. McAllister elected cashier United 
States National Bank, succeeding E. D. Paine. 

Sandy—W. Proctor, formerly vice-president, 
elected president Clackamas County Bank, succeeding A. 
L. Deaton, resigned; John G. Sleret appointed vice- 
president, succeeding W. A. Proctor, resigned; Fred. L. 
Proctor, now cashier succeeding M. A. Deaton. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Carbondale—James H. Paul appointed vice-president 
and cashier Carbondale Miners & Mechanics Savings 


ank. 

Philadelphia—William Post, formerly vice-president, 
elected president Central National Bank, succeeding Wm. 
T. Elliott, deceased; William Y. Conrad, formerly cashier, 
now vice-president and cashier. 

Philadelphia—John H. Mason, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, elected president Commercial Trust Company, suc- 
ceeding Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, now chairman of board. 

Washington—R. L. McCarrell, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, elected president Washington Trust Company, suc- 
ceeding John W. Donnan. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Providence—Florrimon M. Howe, formerly of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, elected vice-president Industrial 
Trust Company, succeeding Frank C. Nichols, resigned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bamberg—A. M. Denbow, formerly , vice-president, 
elected president Peoples Bank, succeeding H. C. Falk, 
resigned. 

St. Matthews—J. A. Murray, formerly assistant 
cashier, elected cashier St. Matthews National Bank, suc- 
ceeding C. R. Jamies, resigned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rapid City—Julius E. Linde elected president 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company, succeeding G. H. 
Randall; Arthur B. Amundson appointed vice-president, 
succeeding Ed. Stenger; Richard L. Hughes elected 
cashier. 

TENNESSEE 


Memphis—F. G. Dixon, formerly assistant cashier, 
appointed cashier American Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, succeeding J. A. Goodman, resigned. 

Memphis—J. Alma Goodman elected cashier Mer- 
cantile National Bank, succeeding J. D. McDowell, now 
vice-president Union & Planters Bank & Trust Company. 

ashville—Chas. F. Lovell elected cashier State Bank 
& Trust Co., succeeding H. A. Vantrease, resigned. 


TEXAS 


Sealy—H. Schumacher appointed first vice-president 
Sealy National Bank, succeeding W. J. Lowe; A. G. Prei- 


MORTUARY RECORD OF 


REPORTED FROM DECEMBER 


Barnes, John E., president American Nationa] Bank, 
Benton Harbor, Me. 

Bartlett, J. F., director Crocker National Bank, Turners 
Falls, Mass. 

Cleary, John J., director Escanaba National Bank, Esca- 
naba, Mich. 

Denney, I. W., president Fortville State Bank, Fortville, 
Ind. 

Gillespie, John, president State Bank of Stephen, Stephen, 
Minn. 

Godshall, Abraham C., president First National Bank, 
Lansdale, Pa. 

Gretzinger, Samuel, vice-president Plymouth State Bank, 
Plymouth, Ind. 

Gund, Louis, president Bank of Marcus, Marcus, Iowa. 

Haverstick, Geo. E., vice-president United States National 
Bank, Omaha, Neb. 

Hawkins, Henry Clay, president Fall River Savings Bank, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Haymond, Joseph A., president Bank of Waldron, Wal- 
dron, Ind. 

Hopkins, Scott, president Prudential Trust Company, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Kingsley, C. L., vice-president Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Leon, Julius, vice-president Vandeventer Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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bisch appointed second vice-president, succeeding Mr. 
Schumacher. 
Sonora—W. L. Aldwell, president First National Bank 
will act as cashier, succeeding Roy E. Aldwell, resigned. 
Texas City—George L. H. Koehler appointed cashier 
Texas City National Bank, succeeding W. R. Wheeler, 
resigned. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond—H. S. Rossell, W. F. Augustine, G. Jeter 
Jones, formerly assistant cashiers, elected vice-presidents 
Merchants National Bank; John C. White, elected cashier, 
succeeding R. H. Broaddus, resigned. 

Warrenton—A. O. Weedon elected president Peoples 
National Bank, succeeding Albert Fletcher, deceased. 


WASHINGTON 


Vancouver—Roy Hasseltine elected president Van- 
couver National Bank, succeeding T. H. Adams, resigned. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairview—J. W. Haught elected president First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding P. B. Amos, retired. 

Moundsville—Vinton A. Weaver elected president 
Marshall County Bank, succeeding G. W. Bruce, deceased. 


WISCONSIN 


Madison—Herman J. Loftsgordon, formerly assistant 
cashier Merchants and Savings Bank, elected cashier 
Security State Bank, succeeding A. C. Holscher. 


ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


23 TO JANUARY 24, 1918 


Little, John Webb, president Peoples Bank, Erie, Pa. 

McGraw, Marcus H., vice-president Cortland Savings 
Bank, Cortland, N. Y. 

Mull, L. H., vice-president Manilla Bank, Manilla, Ind. 

Murdock, Francis, vice-president Newton Trust Company, 
Newton Center, Mass. 

Phillips, W. H., vice-president Delaware County National 
Bank, Muncie, Ind. 

Randolph, Tom, chairman of board, National Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 

Schafer, Samuel M., vice-president and director German- 
American Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Schofer, Henry, president Neversink Bank, Reading, Pa. 

Seiler, I. L. D., presidént Union State Bank, Bremen, Ind. 

Smith, Edward B., president Edward B. Smith & Co. and 
director Franklin National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Snow, L. D., cashier Bank of Sheldon, Sheldon, Il. 

Turner, Wendell E., president Fall River National Bank, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Williams, W. G., vice-president Monroe County Bank, 
Sparta, Wis. 

Willmore, J. Miller, vice-president First National Bank, 
West Frankford, IIl. 

Winter, William, vice-president First National Bank, 
Shreveport, La. 

Winters, C. F., vice-president National Reserve Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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MEMBERSHIP CHANGES 


REPORTED FROM DECEMBER 24, 1917, TO JANUARY 24, 1918 


There are frequent changes which come about through consolidations, mergers, liquidations and changes of title. 


The General Secre- 


tary of the Association would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes which occur, for the purpose of keeping the 
membership list correct and giving publicity through the columns of the JouRNAL-BULLETIN. 


Alabama.........Pell City...... ...First National Bank changed to Union 
State Bank. 


of Lodi converted to Lodi 
National Bank. 


California..... 


-Pasadena Trust & Savings Bank 
changed to First Trust & Savings 
Bank. 


Pasadena....... 


San Diego.......American National Bank consolidated 
with First National Bank. 


V. Snyder & Company consolidated 
with First National Bank. 


Illinois.......... Moweaqua 


Indiana.......... Vincennes..... ...German National Bank changed to 
American National Bank. 


lowa..eeeeeeess-Calroll...eee.6..German Bank of Carroll County 
changed to Carroll County State 
Bank. 


Kansas......+.--Beloit....eeee-.-German National Bank of Northern 
Kansas changed to Union National 
Bank. 


Topeka..........German-American State Bank changed 
to Guaranty State Bank. 


..German National Bank changed to 
Liberty National Bank. 


Kentucky........Covington..... 


Newport...... ...German National Bank ehanged to 
American National Bank. 


Louisiana........Opelousa......+..Union Bank & Trust Company consoli- 
dated with Planters National Bank 
as Planters Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. 


REGISTRATION AT THE ASSOCIATION 


REPORTED FROM DECEMBER 24 TO JANUARY 25, 1918 


Beymer, A. S., vice-president Keystone National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Biddulph, Howard, treasurer Bloomfield Savings Institu- 
tion, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Bishop, A. G., president Genesee County Savings Bank, 
Flint, Mich. 
Burroughs, Fred’k C., cashier 
Bank, New Haven, Conn. 
Chamberlain, R. L., president Putnam Trust Company, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Chatry, Raymond J., New York, N. Y. 

Darrah, John M., secretary and treasurer the China Trust 
Company, Shanghai, China. 

Demuth, Percy N., Philadelphia National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Donald, James M., director Hanover National Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 

Hilton, F. L., vice-president Merchants National Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 

Hinsch, Charles A., president Fifth-Third National Bank, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


National Tradesmen’s 


Minnesota.......Proctor..........Proctor State Bank converted to First 
National Bank. 


.German - American National Bank 
changed to American National 
Bank. 


Missouri.....-...St. Joseph...... 


.Chester State Bank converted to First 
National Bank. 


Montana 


New Jersey......Newark.........-Essex County National Bank consoli- 
dated with National Newark 
Banking Company as National 
Newark and Essex Banking Com- 
pany. 


Oklahoma........Calera...........First National Bank changed to First 


State Bank. 


McKeesport Title & Trust Company 
consolidating with Peoples Bank. 


Pennsylvania..... McKeesport 


Philadelphia German American Title & Trust Com- 
pany changed to Liberty Title and 
Trust Company. 

First Second National Bank changed 
to First National Bank at Pitts- 
burgb. 


Pittsburgh 


South Dakota....South Shore......First National Bank changed to South 
Shore Bank. 


Tennessee........Memphis........Germania Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany change | to American Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. 


Utah.....eee..-.-Green River......Fruit Growers State Bank changed to 
Commercial and Savings Bank. 


Wisconsin........New Holstein....State Bank of New Holstein succeeded 
by Peoples State Bank, 


OFFICES 


Hoge, James D., president Union Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash. 

Hoge, Mrs. James D., Seattle, Wash. 

Hoyt, C. E., secretary Connecticut Bankers Association, 
So. Norwalk, Conn. 


Humes, L. C., vice-president Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Kent, Robert D., president Merchants Bank of Passaic, 
Passaic, N. J. 


Rayner, J. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robinson, L. G., president Federal Land Bank, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Schiff, Benjamin J., president Schiff & Company State 
Bank, Chicago, III. 


Swain, F. P., representative Rand McNally & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Wills, D. C., chairman of board, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Zulauf, John C., director City Trust Company, New York, 
Na 
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NEW AND REGAINED MEMBERS FROM DECEMBER 26, 1917, TO JANUARY 25, 1918, INCLUSIVE. 


Alabama 


Butler County Bank, 
(regained). 


McKenzie 61-322 


Arizona 
First National Bank, Flagstaff 91-123. 


Arkansas 
First National Bank, Marked Tree 81-391. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Mena 81-97 
(regained). 
First National Bank, Mineral Springs 81-591. 
Ouachita Bank, Ouachita 81-562. 


California 
Bank of Orland, Orland 90-512 (regained). 
Bank of Patterson, Patterson 90-696 (re 
gained). 
Morris Plan Co., San Francisco. 


Colorado 


Citizens National Bank, Boulder 82-23. 

Denver Branch, Federal Reserve Bank of Kan- 
sas City, Denver 23-19. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Limon 82-370. 

Peetz State Bank, Peetz 82-342, 

Vona State Bank, Vona 82-343. 


District of Columbia 
Central Savings Bank, Washington 15-92. 


Florida 
First National Bank, Daytona 63-91. 


Georgia 


First National Bank, Waynesboro 64-224 
(regained). 


Idaho 
Bank of Washington County, Midvale 92-185. 
First National Bank, Montpelier 92-70 (re- 
gained), 


IMinois 


Athens State Bank, Athens 70-1148. 

Belleville Bank & Trust Co., Belleville 70-139. 

Bank of Cisne, Cisne 70-1224. 

Bank of Galatia, Galatia 70-1312. 

Gillespie Trust & Savings Bank, Gillespie 
70-608. 

Hillview State Bank, Hillview 70-1353. 

Bank of Kilbourne, Kilbourne 70-1392, 

Farmers State Bank, Orion 70-1003. 

Oswego State Bank, Oswego 70-1512. 

Summit State Bank, Summit 70-1612. 


Indiana 
Hillisburg Bank, Hillisburg 71-1001. 
Farmers & Merchants Trust Co., Ligonier 


71-459. 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Mt. Vernon 71-318. 


Iowa 


Creston National Bank, Creston 72-148. 

Davenport Savings Bank, Davenport 72-3, 

First National Bank, Glidden 72-709 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Lineville 72-891 
(regained). 

State Bank of McGregor, McGregor 72-534. 

Madrid State Bank, Madrid 72-555. 


Kansas 
Farmers National Bank, Fairview 83-1271. 
Homewood State Bank, Homewood 83-877. 
Citizens State Bank, Seneca 83-272 (regained). 
State Bank of Whiting, Whiting 83-622. 


Kentucky 
Peoples Deposit Bank, Burlington 73-423. 
Farmers National Bank, Clay 73-298. 
Farmers Bank, Millersburg 73-336. 


Maryland 
Taneytown Savings Bank, Taneytown 65-120 
(regained). 


Massachusetts 


Attleborough Savings & Loan 
Attleboro. 

Brockton Morris Plan Company, Brockton. 

Morris Plan Company, Holyoke, Mass, 

Peoples Saving Bank, Holyoke 53-140. 

Lowell Morris Plan Co., Lowell. 

Merrimac Savings Bank, Merrimac 53-551. 

Salem Trust Company, Salem 53-182. 

Federal] Land Bank, Springfield. 


Association, 


Michigan 
Peoples Savings Bank, Belding 74-294 (re- 
gained). 
Peoples State Bank, Wayne 74-997. 


Minnesota 

Citizens State Bank, Barnesville 75-1006. 

First National Bank, Bertha 75-654. 

First National Bank, Bovey 75-664. 

Yellow Medicine County Bank, Granite Falls 
75-280. 

First National Bank, Hendricks 75-548. 

First State Bank, Le Sueur Center 75-426, 

State Bank of Lonsdale, Lonsdale 75-830. 

Nicollet Ave. State Bank, Minneapolis 17-88. 

Osakis State Bank, Osakis 75-352. 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Royalton 
75-1029. 

Sabin State Bank, Sabin 75-926. 


Mississippi 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Columbus 85-65 
(regained). 
Vaiden Bank, Vaiden 85-248 (regained). 


Missouri 
Diamond Bank, Diamond 80-954. 
Bank of Dunnegan, Dunnegan 80-1350. 
Bank of Ferguson, Ferguson 80-981. 
Cotton Exchange Bank, Kennett 80-246. 
Industrial Loan Company, St. Louis. 
Stark City Bank, Stark City 80-921. 


Montana 


Yellowstone Valley Bank & Trust Co., Sidney 
93-129 (regained). 


Nebraska 

State Bank of Edgar, Edgar 76-241. 

Farmers State Bank, Gothenburg 76-1021. 
Farmers State Bank, Loomis 76-584. 

Murray State Bank, Murray 76-816. 

Newman Grove State Bank, Newman Grove 

76-297. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Shickley 76-488. 


New York 
Cohoes Savings Institution, Cohoes 50-201. 
Guaranty Trust Co., Madison Ave. Office, 
New York 1-107. 
Morris Plan Co., Schenectady. 
Morris Plan Co., Syracuse. 
City National Bank, Watertown 50-184. 


North Carolina 

Citizens Bank, Farmville 66-273. 

Merchants & Farmers Bank, Mooresville 
66-165. 

Citizens Bank, Mount Olive 66-259. 

Bank of Old Fort, Old Fort 66-410. 

Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Rutherfordton 
66-257. 


Ohio 
Alger Savings Bank, Alger 56-865. 
Peoples Banking Co., Amsterdam 56-870. 
Bank of Henry Spira, Cleveland, 6-81 
Second National Bank, Ironton 56-229. 


Oklahoma 
Erick State Bank, Erick 86-411. 
Oklahoma State Bank, Hastings 86-468. 
National Bank of Okeene, Okeene 86-1042 

(regained). 

Miners State Bank, Picher 86-1062. 
Stuart State Bank, Stuart 86-941 (regained). 
Citizens State Bank, Tulsa 86-7. 


Pennsylvania 
Farmers State Bank, Dalmatia 60-1415 (re- 
gained). 
Lackawanna Trust Co., Scranton 60-7. 
Citizens National Bank, Warren 60-459. 


Soutb Dakota 
Chester State Bank, Chester 78-524. 
Bank of Erwin, Erwin 78-537. 
First State Bank, Fulton 78-448. 
First National Bank, Mt. Vernon 78-229. 
Nunda State Bank, Nunda 78-455. 
Guaranty State Bank, Ree Heights 78-744. 
First State Bank, Timber Lake 78-399. 
Bank of Wakonda, Wakonda 78-631. 


Texas 


Oak Cliff State Bank & Trust Co., Dallas 32-53. 
Dallam County Bank, Texline 88-1777. 


Virginia 


Farmers Bank, Amherst 68-264 (regained). 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Cape Charles 
68-199. 

Citizens Bank, Huddleston 68-504 (regained). 


West Virginia 


Lanes Bottom Bank, Camden-on-Gauley 
69-290. 
First National Bank, Marlinton 69-200. 


Wisconsin 
Stockholm State Bank, Stockholm 79-898. 


Porto Rico 
American Colonial Bank of Porto Rico, Caguas. 


Mexico 


Mercantile & Agricultural Banking Co., Her- 
mosillo, Sonora. 


q 
; 


